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Garden view in the rear of the Horticultural building, at the Century of Progress World’s Fair, Chicago. The 
picture shows A. E. Kunderd, famous Gladiolus originator, with Pauline Frederick, the well-known movie star. 
Miss Frederick holds in her arms the new Gladiolus introduction named in her honor by Mr. Kunderd 
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The Colorful Gladiolus; 


Indispensable Cutting Flower 


BY EVERETT EARL STANARD, 





Gladiolus,—Salbach’s Pink 


F you want a flower garden in which 
| colors run riot; if you would have 
deep color, rich, pure, and glowing; 
if you desire blossoms with elear, en- 
trancing and lovely tones in the widest 
conceivable range, useful alike for gar- 
den display and cutting purposes,—then 
by all means grow choice Gladiolus. 

You may enjoy these marvelous and 
varied colors by planting a border of 
mixed sorts, particularly effective along 
walks and driveways, or by use of 
clumps in separate colors set in masses 
throughout the hard¥, border. Still an- 
other way to utilize the colorful Gladi- 
olus to the best advantage is to have 
a supply garden solely for cutting pur- 
poses. Scores of spikes may be grown 
in a relatively small space if the bulbs 
are planted in trenches and given ade- 
quate cultural attention. Fertile soil, 
regular cultivation, a sunny situation 
away from tree roots, walls, and baked, 
hard ground; and plenty of water in the 
dry season—these are the chief require- 
ments for success, providing one buys 
healthy stock of superior varieties. 

Possibly you do not know just how 
many exquisite, rare and lovely colors 
may be obtained at small cost in varie- 
ties of choice, improved Gladiolus, or 
how effectively these fine flowers may 
be blended and arranged for display in 
baskets, bowls, jugs, jars, and vases. 

The self-colored varieties come in a 
splendid array of pure, clear, sparkling 
and refined tones and when used in 
bouquets for solid color effect are lovely 
beyond words. In interior decorations, 
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Gladiolus,—Marie Kunderd 


arrangements of the chaste and _lily- 
like Albatross and the snowy Mammoth 
White are superb. Decorations of pure 
yellow may be effected through the use 
of varieties like Yellow Perfection, Gold, 
and Gold Eagle. Coryphee is a splendid 
example of a pure pink. Although some 
of the spikes are somewhat crooked, 
they are valuable for the reason that 
they lend grace to a bouquet which 
otherwise might be a bit too stiff and 
straight. Mrs. P. W. Sisson is still an- 
other fine self-colored pink that is not 
only satisfactory but popular. The 
newer Picardy may be termed a_ pink- 
apricot and is as delightful and lovely 
a shade as may be found in the floral 
world. 

Salbach’s Orchid is similar in form to 
the immensely popular lavender Minuet, 
but is pinker, and .retains. its excellent 
color under artificial light. It has large 
wide-open blooms and fine placement on 
the spike, often with from eight to 
twelve florets open at a time. The pure 
lavender of Berty Snow is ideally dis- 
played in rather large vases and the 
flowers often open eight and ten florets 
and keep blooming right to the tips of 
the stalks. 


Rozan is of the purest rose-pink, the 
florets are large and there is a lovely 
light yellow throat. Krimhilde is an im- 
mense, early, winged type flower of light 
rose-pink with a leaning toward the 
lavender. Jubilee is very large and 
handsome—in color a delicate light lav- 
ender. Mary Frey is a fine orchid-!av- 
ender with a dark, rich purple blotch. 


Troubadour gives li'y-like florets of 
glowing purple on a well-formed spike. 
Paul Pfitzer is an excellent reddish-pur- 
ple. The aristocrat of the gorgeous, 
glowing black-reds is Moorish King. It 
is larger and finer in every way than 
the old variety, Persia, and has better 
substance, size and refinement of co!or 
than Marocco. 

Self-colored medium-red varieties that 
are satisfactory include Commander 
Koehl, Crimson Glow, Cardinal Prince 
and Red Glory. Dr. F. E. Bennett is a 
flame-searlet, that takes everyone who 
sees it, by storm. 

About the clearest and most brilliant 
solid deep-orange color so far seen in 
a gladiolus variety is featured by Stutt- 
gardia. Very bright, also, are Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Erica Morina and Pride of 
Portland. 

The richest of the dark-violet flowers 
that can be bought at small expense is 


Aida. Pelegrina, a newer sort, is finer 
in every way. The best of the light 
violets that I have grown is Blue 


Danube. This is very large and lovely 
beyond words, and it blooms out to the 
very tips without fading when used in 
bouquets. 

In the rose-red class Sultan has great 
purity of tone but Dr. L. H. Bailey has 
more brilliance. Spirit of St. Louis is 
one of the best all-around performers 
in the orange class but no finer in the 
vase than Orange Wonder, La Paloma, 
or Mexican Fire Opal. 

For the making of interior decorations 
that are decidedly spectacular, one 











Gladiolus,—Coryphee 
(Bloom from a No. 5 bulb) 


should 


some of the 


grow gorgeous 
blotched sorts such as Emile Aubrun, 


Victor, Hinemoa, Mrs. S. A. Errey, John 
Toland or Our Selection. Unusual effects 
are also easily achieved by using the 
smokies—Mother Machree, Roi Albert, 
Carmelita, Marmora, Saraband, Bronze 
Maid, Ludwig Von Beethoven, and the 
old tigerish-looking, immense and bril- 
liant Charlemagne. 

Some of our most glorious Gladiolus 
are those in which various superb colors 
are harmoniously blended. Some of these 
have loveliest throats whose colors 
artistically merge with the tints, shades, 
and hues of the centers and tips of the 
florets. Helen Wills, for example, is a 
lustrous white flower that has a warm 
yellow touch in the throat. Quite as 
delicately blended are the similar tones 
in Jonkheer von Tets, a sort which open 
up from ten to twelve blooms on the 
stalk at a time, making a_ veritable 
bouquet of each spike. 

For interior decoration, I can recom- 
mend Lady Lorene, a dreamy, creamy- 
pink with exquisite yellow throat. 
Yvonne is a tall growing cream-white 
that has a large rose-colored blotch in 
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the throat. Olive Goodrich shows a rare 
and lovely combination of white, flushed 
pink, and edged pink. Betty Joy exhibits 
another artistic color harmony, almost if 
not altogether divine; a combination of 
soft cream-white, tinted La France- 
pink. 

Still others that give marvelous colors 
for decorative work are, Betty Nuthall, 
light coral and orange; Fanny Crosby, 
creamy-yellow, and a long string of 
florets open at once; Orange Wonder, an 
elegant, florist-type flower that is also of 
exhibition character; Golden Dream, 
deep-yellow; Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, tall 
creamy-white with well-placed big flow- 
ers; Pilgrim, lovely La France-pink with 
white throat; Red Phipps, with about 

















Gladiolus,—Commander Koehl 


ten big florets of pleasing bright-red 
open simultaneously, very fine in bou- 
quets under electric light; Blue Danube, 
pure and soft amethyst-blue with extra- 
large florets on good spike; Loyalty, 
rich-yellow; Gloriola, a giant in the 
primulinus grandiflora class, superb 
salmon-orange, and with better spike and 
wider-open florets than Gloriana; and 
Marie Kunderd, an old but lovely white 
flower. 

Diseussion of the extra-large varieties 
of Gladiolus scarcely comes into the 
scope of this article as they are too mas- 
sive for appropriate display in the aver- 
age home. In the case there are large 
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halls or porches, reception rooms or audi- 
toriums which are to be decorated, these 
may be used to good advantage and of 
course they are indispensable in competi- 
tion on the show tables. Among the most 
magnificent are, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, Winged Victory, Mam- 
moth White, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Ramesses, 
Blue Triumphator and that newer variety 
Solveig. 

More to the point in any discussion of 
flowers which are admirable for home 
decoration, perhaps, is mention of some 
of the petite forms and types that are 
useful in bowls and small baskets. The 
primulinus hybrids approximate perfec- 
tion for such purposes, as they have 
grace and elegance and come in a mul- 
titude of soft, alluring shades. Among 
the best are Annie Laurie, White Butter- 
fiy, Hoosier Pearl, Golden Amber, Patri- 
cia Carter, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Golden 
Orange and Zona. Select a few of these 
fine varieties and raise several dozen 
spikes of a kind for use in the table 
bowls and birch baskets which are now 
in vogue, 

Miniature varieties such as Brilliant 
are very ornamental, also, when arranged 
in small containers for table, mantle, or 
aleove. This variety is a vivid crimson- 
searlet of solid color. IJshbell is a pink. 
Fire Torch sends out its delightful little 
florets all around the stem, and the up- 
right wiry stems make the flowers ideal 
for centerpiece decorations. Fairy Lan- 
tern lives up to its name and is in every 





Gladiolus,—Picardy 
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way charming. Wingold is a bold little 
pink, picoteed yellow. 

Sprague, of California, has evolved 
and offers for sale a whole family of 
midgets, some with solid colors, others 
with colors and shades harmoniously 
blended. The list ineludes the following 
intriguing varieties, Vermilion Prince, 
Little Cardinal, Coral Wave, Little But- 
tercup, Pink Midget, White Wings, Ex- 
quisite, Orangette and Pink Midget. 
These should not be confused with the 
“Baby Glads” which are planted in the 
Fall for Spring blooming. The midgets 
or miniatures are placed in the ground in 
the Spring and bloom in the Summer. 








Gladiolus,—Mr. W. H. Phipps 





‘*Glads’’ All Summer 
VERYONE likes to have “Glads” 


bloom at various times all summer. 
Planting them every ten days or two 
weeks is a big job. Mrs. Geo. Wellner, 
of Iowa, has solved this problem. She 
makes only two settings and still has 
them bloom at different stages. Her 
secret is in the dry husk on the bulbs. 
She takes off all of the husks of the bulbs 
she wants to bloom first, most of it from 
the next in turn; those that are to bloom 
later she leaves most of it on, and for 
the latest of all, she leaves it all on, just 
so the hard surface of the bottom does 
not bind the roots. It takes longer for 
the sun to heat and for the water to 
moisten the ones left wrapped up in its 
husk; so she has four plantings all in 
one. 


Earu KNEBEL, (Iowa.) 
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Gladiolus,— 
Orange 
Butterfly 
(Primulinus 
Type) 


A List of Fine Gladiolus 
Varieties 


A FTEs having grown and observed 
varieties of Gladiolus raised by other 
people, I decided to reduce my varieties 
to thirty and to grow more of each va- 
riety. I think others will find this will 
bring most satisfaction. 

I list below the varieties that expe- 


rience has taught me to be best under 
general conditions: 


1. Picardy 16. Spirit of St. Louis 
2. Giant Nymph 17. Robert J. Kunderd 
3. Pfitzer’s Triumph 18. Paul Pfitzer 

4. Berty Snow 19. Red Roy 

5. Emile Aubrun 20. Betty Nuthall 

6. Gloriana 21. Salbach’s Pink 

7. Souvenir 22. Pride of Portland 
8. Minuet 23. Senorita 

9. Marmora 24. Cardinal Prince 
10. Mammoth White 25. W. H. Phipps 

11. Mrs. F. C. Peters 26. Lustre 
12. Mrs. Leon Douglas 27. Aflame 

13. King of Orange 28. Dr. F. E. Bennett 
14. J. Von Tets 29. Los Angeles 

15. Mother Machree 30. Red Glory 


There are other fine ones, but I shall 
diseard them until they have had more 
trial and become more reasonable in 
price. 

D. M. CuarKe, (IIl.) 





This month the Gladiolus gets first po- 
sition, with the leading article, the frontis- 
piece, and the old question of whether 
Glads revert, covered by the Editor in the 
Q. & A. Department. 





Calamus or Sweetflag 


OT many people these days know 
about Calamus and how popular it 
was in past years. It grows in wet places 
near small streams, and is_ generally 
known as Sweetflag. It is of the species 
Aecorus; hardy herbaceous water-loving 
plants with sword-shaped erect leaves. 
The plants may be grown in shallow 
water or on dry land and are easily prop- 
agated in Spring or Autumn by division. 
As a youngster, I never could have a 
taste for Sweetflag, even when it was 
dried in sugar, but as I grew older the 
taste for Sweetflag was acquired, but I 
have not tasted any for some years. 
Years ago, Sweetflag dried in sugar must 
have taken the place of candy and sweets 
with the youngsters, but when I was a 
very young boy it was not so very popu- 
lar then, and since then it has pretty 
nearly gone out of use entirely. 

Sweetflag has a sort of fruit, which is 
quite tasty, in the Fall of the year; and 
although it is not mentioned in the 
descriptive matter which I have seen, it 
is a part of the plant as I know it. It 
is a cone-shaped, berry-like growth and 
well up on the leaves. 

Calamus is to some extent a gardening 
subject, and for Lily Pools and Bog 
Gardening would be especially good. 

—(Eprror) 
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Rose “Don’ts”’ 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HAT is set down here is the 

result of considering the thou- 

sands of rose inquiries that have 
crossed my desk in some eighteen years 
of active rose correspondence. If there 
is any reason for pride, it is that so many 
people have had sufficient confidence in 
what I have written or said, to ask me 
rose questions freely. and frankly. 

Out of all this mass of questions and 
answers have come a series of conclusions 
—if that is the right word—which war- 
rant the setting down here of a _half- 
dozen or more negative statements which 
may point the way toward greater rose 
success. Here they are: 

Don’t say you love Roses unless you 
really mean it. All mankind, I faney, 
does love the Rose in a sort of a general 
way, the same as mankind loves fresh 
air, good food, sound sleep. When some 
lady gushes to me that she “just adores 
Roses,” and then proceeds to detail to me 
her lack of success due to inattention, 
I have acquired the habit of telling her 
that if she doesn’t expect to take care of 
Roses as she would take care of a baby, 
she doesn’t love them! Putting it baldly, 
then, this “don’t” relates to sanitation, or 
plain cleanliness, in relation to Roses. 

Don’t complain of non-success because 
you are too lazy to ask your successful 
Rose neighbors, or too languid to con- 
sult the usually-available literature on 
the subject. It is true that no one has 
yet asked me why he or she—usually 
she—has not succeeded with Roses be- 
cause they were planted upside-down, 
but there is hardly any other fault of 
inattention that has not provided the 
basis for an inquiry. 

Don’t scold about the American 
scourges, black-spot and aphis, unless 
you have tried to find out what these 
troubles are. If you know that your 
Roses have lice, or aphis, and blackspot, 
or rose smallpox, then the knowledge is 
the beginning of wisdom which will pre- 
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Rose,—Leonard Barron 


vent both. You will of course be told, 
or you will read, that you must spray or 
dust to prevent these troubles, and that 
gives basis for next negative statement. 

Don’t spray and dust your Roses for 
blackspot, or anything else, unless you do 
it thoroughly and regularly and honestly. 
By far the larger number of complaints 
I answer relate to the disease and insect 
bothers which are controlled by spray- 
ing or dusting with the well-determined 
substances that do keep Roses healthy. 
Inquiry proves that usually the spraying 
is delayed until the trouble has happened, 
or has been but once or twice a season, 
or has been casual in character. If one 
doesn’t intend to spray or dust so that 
regularly and repeatedly both sides of 
every leaf on the rose plants have the 
protective coating of fungicide and in- 
secticide, it is just as well not to make 
any attempt at all to protect this way. 
Further, if protection is to be obtained 
and Roses are to follow, this protection 
must be instituted much earlier in the 
season than the average careless amateur 
realizes. A leaf with blackspot on it is 
not only a dead leaf, but a dangerous 
leaf, because it ean infect other leaves. A 
dose of aphis can so weaken the young 
shoots that blooms will not be perfected. 
An assault of any other of the insects 
or diseases can virtually dispose of the 
season’s Roses. It is not a question of 
eure, but of prevention, that is involved. 
When I say that at the end of a most 
trying season, by reason of peculiar heat 
and moisture conditions. my Breeze Hill 
garden has many lovely Roses and com- 
paratively little blackspot, I set up the 
reason why we have sprayed once every 
week four ways—right and left and up 
and down—with the same meticulous care 
that the housewife uses to see that the 
dishes on which she serves her well- 
cooked food are kept clean. It is no 
more fair and square to Roses to expect 
an incidental, careless, belated spraying 
or dusting to be of any real value than 
it would be to wash a year-old baby 
casually once a week! 

Don’t expect impossibilities, by insist- 
ing, as one inquirer did, on the name of 
a Rose that was bright-red, a vigorous 
climber, and that bloomed all season. 
Some things haven’t yet happened, and 
there is no use insisting because the in- 
quirer is not informed on impracticabili- 
ties. And this leads me to urge that 
inquirers do not insist on lists of varie- 
ties suited to their particular corner of 
the rose-enduring and _ rose-promoting 
United States. There is a Rose for every 
location, but it can only be determined 
by patient and very agreeable experimen- 
tation. The sport, the adventure of rose- 
growing, is what by the yet impregnable 
trial-and-error method determines what 
Roses will do well wherever the inquiry 
is made. 

Don’t write and insist that only “Radi- 
ance” will do well in your locality. That 
is the first indication of Rose laziness. 
It is true that Radiance and Talisman 
and a few other Roses, like Frau Karl 
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Druschki, do well almost everywhere, but 
it is also true that inquiry, experiment, 
consideration and care will give the lovely 
variety the Rose provides, in virtually 
every section of the United States. Don’t 
be afflicted with “Radianceitis!” 

Don’t buy cheap Roses and expect 
high-class results. If you are tempted by 
spent greenhouse Roses, sold after they 
have been taken off the junk-pile or the 
curbstone at anything from a nickel to a 
quarter apiece, or if you have absorbed a 
portion of the cheaply-put-up Roses that 
some department store is glad to get rid 
of through ignorant salesmen, don’t 
deliver an opinion that Roses won’t do 
well for you. They may, because the 
Rose has amazing vitality, and I have 
known a spent greenhouse Rose and a 
sorely abused department store Rose, to 
succeed; that success being almost in 
such proportion to the number planted 
as would pay a responsible rose merchant 
for the necessary number of good Roses 
to give the actual success. I have never 
yet heard a curbstone vendor or a depart- 
ment store stand back of the Roses that 
were sold. Every responsible rose mer- 
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chant who sells outdoor-grown, carefully- 
nurtured rose plants is willing so to 
stand. 

Don’t insist on plans for a_ rose- 
garden, whether it be personal or munici- 
pal, until and unless you have looked 
at other rose-gardens and have some idea 
as to what you really like. A good rose- 
garden is a very personal thing. In the 
last ten years I am willing to claim credit 
for having insisted, with proof to back 
the insistence, that Roses do well all over 
the United States; that deep ground pre- 
paration is not essential to success; that 
many Roses not only endure but profit 
by considerable shade; and that there is 
not a hard-and-fast pruning formula 
necessary to success. That is, if I have 
done anything in this nearly score ot 
years of rose-writing and rose-growing, 
while I was finding out about Roses my- 
self, it is to open the door to rose cul- 
ture, conducted with reasonable intelli- 
gence and with the spirit of adventure 

(Gontinued on page 467) 
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The Vesper Iris 


(Iris Dichotoma) 


BY 
R. V. SAWYER 
(Ohio) 


the whole Iris family. It blooms 

in late Summer after all the con- 
ventional members of the family are 
through. It gives the most flowers per 
plant that last the shortest time of any 
Iris. Dwarf !eaves, dwarf blossoms, but 
giant flower stalks. Dichotoma certainly 
is an eccentric. At the same time it is a 
garden subject of considerable beauty. 

The leaf fans of Vesper Iris look 
exactly like those of Blackberry Lily. 
They are small, neat, and compact, of 
satiny texture. Actually the foliage is 
hardly as big as that of the Pumilas. 
Along about the middle of July when 
the Vespers get ready to bloom they 
shoot up gracefully-slender and much- 
branched stems to a height of four feet. 
And then the many, many little butter- 
fly-like blossoms start to appear. These 
are about three inches across and shaped 
a little like Spanish Iris. They are in 
shades of lavender-blue, with brown 
veins and white throat, or else in cream 
and chocolate, or occasionally pure-white. 
These colors do not sound brilliant but 
the actual fact is that the flowers are very 
showy. The flowers open about 2:30 in 
the afternoon and fade at dark the same 
day. This puts them in the odd class 
again. 

Not only is the resemblance to Black- 
berry Lily noticed in the leaves but also 
in the flower sialk, and in the way the 
faded petals twist into a spiral. The 
flowers though are shaped entirely differ- 
ent. They have a little the formation 
of the Tigridias, which also are related 
to the Iris tribe. These family resem- 
blances are all interesting as they seem to 
bind the different members of the class 
the more closely. It is hard to think of 
Dichotoma as a true Iris at all, for it 
almost seems to be in a class by itself, 
just as much as the Tigridia or B'ack- 
berry Lily. 

Dichotoma certainly is a very interest- 
ing plant, and very desirable, since the 
blooming season is remarkably long, 
extending from July clear into Septem- 
ber, and the flowers are very pretty. It 
seems to be perfectly hardy and should 
be, since it comes from northern China. 
The Farmer's Bulletin recommended to 
grow it rather dry, but in practice here, 
those grown dry did not bloom, whereas 
those in a bed kept moist and rich for 
Jap Irises and Tigridias, bloomed un- 
believably. They threatened to bloom 
themselves to death, but none died. They 
grow easily from seed. The plants here 
seeded very freely. Another odd thing 
was that one of this year’s seedlings 
bloomed. This is another thing unheard 
of in Iris. Just imagine an Iris seed- 
ling in bloom at five months old! 

With us Dichotoma transplants readily 


[ite tote is the prize freak of 
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The Vesper 
Iris with 

its airy 
gracefulness 
from the 
effect of 
much-branched 
stems and 
butterfly-like 
blossoms 
makes it a 
desirable 
garden subject 


(Photo by 
B. Barnstoff) 
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and is entirely at home under regular 
garden conditions. We think it is a 
mighty fine plant. It makes an interest- 
ing cut flower, new blooms opening every 
day for a week or more affording quite a 
lot of amusement for bed-ridden folks. 

It is too bad one cannot predict a new 
race of everblooming Iris from Vesper 
hybrids, but unfortunately the Vespers 
are an isolated branch of the family with 
no sufficiently close relatives to offer any 
reasonable chance of crossing. A neigh- 
bor is trying to cross them with Japs 
though there is only about one chance 
in a million for success; but wouldn’t it 
be nice if he sueceeded? 

At any rate give Dichotoma a try, for 
it is pretty, interesting, profuse, long- 
seasoned, late, and very, very odd. 

















How to Make Geraniums Bloom 
By Geraniums, I mean the regular 
house plants, so often seen in the window- 
gardens. I never had very good luck 
having my Geraniums bloom during the 
Winter months. They grew well and 
made big plants, but few or no blooms. 
A neighbor of mine gave me some new 
slips and said to place old bones in the 
bottom of pots or box, covered over with 
good rich garden soil. Use any kind of old 
bones, found out in the yard or pas- 
tures. I suppose they should be broken 
or mashed up before putting in dirt. 
Have good drainage in pot. I find it 
helpful to water them a little about every 
morning just enough to keep the soil 
moist. 
Estuer Haas, (Kansas) 
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A Miniature Daffodil,—February Gold,—for the Rock Garden 


Daffodils—They Give Us the Early Bloom 


BY NADIA SWETT, 


AFFODILS seem to have at- 
LD tracted a lot of attention during 


the last few years. When you ask 
people now-a-days what variety of Daf- 
fodil they prefer they no longer say: 
“Oh, any kind, just so its yellow,” and 
they no longer stare with amazement 
when they hear that all Daffodils are not 
“Just yellow,” but some are white and 
yellow, some red and yellow, orange 
cups, pink shades, early ones and late 
ones, and intermediate kinds. 

Like any other plant the Daffodil re- 
sponds to eare and attention. Dig and 
double-dig your ground. I am a strong 
believer in trenching. For good results 
dig trenches 18 inches to two feet deep. 
If your soil is heavy and drainage is 
poor, put broken brick, broken dishes, 
tin cans, ete., on the floor of your trench, 
throw on that the soil dug from the bot- 
tom of the trench, fill up towards the top 
with the better soil, mix that better soil 
with bone meal, wood ashes, some sharp 
sand, or peat moss. Within four inches 
of the surface place your bulbs, cover up 
so that the bed will be slightly higher 
than before it was dug, then sit back and 
wait and you will not be disappointed 
when flowering-time comes. 

A safe rule to go by is to plant large 
bulbs five inches deep and small ones 
four inches, but in light soils these depths 
may be exceeded slightly. I like to get 
all the expensive kinds in the ground 
about the latter part of August, never 
later than the early part of September. 
If your ground is dry, plant anyway. 
They are much better in the ground than 
out of it. In nature bulbs are only with- 
out working roots for a short time, some 
varieties probably never. It certainly 
makes all the difference in the strength 
of the plant and the size of the flower, 
whether a bulb is planted early or late. 
Never wait until October or November 
before ordering your bulbs. 


(Oregon ) 


The greater number of varieties will 
do fairly well in almost any kind of gar- 
den soil, but even the most accommodat- 
ing kinds will produce their best results 
when grown in the most suitable sur- 
roundings. I recommend a not-too-heavy 
loam, a well-drained soil of medium con- 
sistency, with a certain amount of gritti- 
ness—as the best all-around soil for 
Narcissi. 

The White Trumpet Daffodils, most 
beautiful of all Narecissi, do best in 
maiden turfy loam. Heavy beds should 
be mixed with rock gravel or some other 
gritty material. The white Daffodils also 
do well in soil that has some peat. 

For beginners who are desirous of 
starting a collection, I would suggest the 
following: 

In the Giant Yellow Trumpets:— 
Aerolite, Alasnam, both early and very 





incomparabilis Daffodil,—Croesus 
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fine; Cleopatra, Bassanio, Duchanel, 
later varieties. 

In the White Trumpet varieties :— 
Pres. Carnot, early; Col. d’Anterne, 


Eggishorn, Vesta, later. 

Of the Bi-colors:—Latonia, Spinoza, 
Jefta, a most lovely bi-color; Abziad, 
Atropos, the latter two of immense size. 

The Incomparabilis class :—Great War- 
ley, Gloria Mundi, Croesus, Gallipoli, Mi- 
careme, Pedestal, Whitewell, Bernardino, 
Bedouin (the latter about the latest of 
the lot). Will Scarlett, an old favorite, 
but charming in the rock garden. 

In the Barriis:—Karly Surprise, a 
charming, very early sort; Incognito, 
Masterpiece, Nannie Munn, one of my 
favorites, and should be in every col- 
lection; Mrs. Barclay, Dosoris. 

The Leedsi Class :—Arion, Hera, Louis 
Capet, Queen of the North, Sirdar, Sil- 
ver Star, Seascape, Mrs. Nettie O’Mel- 
veny, Lord Kitchener. 

The Poetaz Narcissus :—Orange Prince, 
Mignonne, Elvira, Admiration, Haemon, 
Frans Hals. 

Of the Poeticus:—The old-fashioned 





Jonquil—Tullius Hostilius 


recurvus [ stiil think lovely and none are 
more fragrant. Then we have Horace, an 
early variety; Snow King, very beautiful. 

Double Narcissi:—The Pearl is a lovely 
one; Twink is very good; then there is 
the double white poeticus, Alba Plena, 
late. 

Although the practice is not now very 
common, Daffodils, especially the trumpet 
varieties, may be grown in glass vases of 
water. Rain or soft water should be 
used if possible. The larger varieties 
recommended for cultivation in cold 
frames and those for forcing are suitable 
for this purpose; also the polyanthus 
varieties like Paper White and Grand 
Soliel d’or may be grown in any room in 
which the temperature is moderately 
yarm, in bowls of water, several bulbs 
in a bowl, pebbles being placed with 
them, or small pieces of rock to prevent 
them from floating and keep them in 
position. The water must be changed 
frequently. It is better to do this at 
least every other day, and the bulbs may 
be brought readily into bloom. 
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Bi-color Daffodil,—Abiad 


We must not pass over the Miniature 
Daffodils for the Rock Garden, little 
gems that would be lost in the border, 
dainty little flowered members of the 
Daffodil family, of perfect form, that if 
planted in the garden and border would 
be practically lost to sight, yet they are 
gems when grouped, a dozen or more of 
a kind, two to four inches apart, in the 
soil pockets of a rockery. In fact, some 
of these “Tiny Tims” were found wild in 
the fastnesses of mountains, growing in 
the crevices of rocks in little pockets of 
gritty soil and they do not seem to live 
in cultivation unless in a properly built 
Rockery—or Rock Garden—with well- 
drained soil pockets, leading clear to the 
surface of the ground, filled in with 
gritty, peaty soil, and positively no ma- 
nure. They thrive to perfection under 
suitable conditions and increase for sev- 
eral years. If a low growth of alpine 
plants, hardy mosses, or even short fine- 
leaved grass can carpet their nests, the 
bulbs seem to last longer. Moreover such 
a mulch keeps the rain from splashing 
dirt on the flowers, and, peeping through 
the green, they present a picture in the 
Spring far out of the ordinary. 





Rose ‘‘Don’ts”’ 
(Continued from page 464) 


which is the finest thing I know in 
relation to plant life. 

Don’t get to know your rose neighbors, 
attempt to participate in rose pilgrim- 
ages, and otherwise through the American 
Rose Society try to save money in the 
purchase of Roses and to obtain success 
in their culture, unless you really want 
that success. You can make a greater 
success of ignorant, sometimes scolding 
inattention to the simple requirements of 
rose culture, if you stay away from in- 
formation! 

Now if I have said any sour thing in 
the above general scold, I hope I may be 
forgiven. The old injunction in the 
western dance-hall, when a very bad 
pianist was beginning to perform, may 
fit my case: “Don’t shoot; he’s doing his 
best !” 


“Flower JYrowerw 
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Christmas!—Say It With Garden Tools 


BY HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


gan and a good one! But to 
garden lovers, who know that 
flowers do not spring spontaneously 
from the soil for sentimental bouquets, 
will suggest that this Christmas, we 
change the motto, and say it with tools. 

Our veteran gardener was celebrating 
her eighty-fifth - birthday. Eighty-five 
young, a woman of parts, she still enjoys 
the feel of the soil! Her many friends, 
wishing to do her honor, appeared at her 
door with flowers, candy, cake, handker- 
chiefs; and all those foolish household 
white elephants with which we shower 
our neighbors. All but one woman, who 
realizing that Mrs. Carter’s love for her 
garden was her ruling passion, gave a 
sensible gift. She saw her, an Iris ex- 
pert out in the Springtime, working in 
spite of the protest of her daughters, 
among her hundred varieties. She saw 
her weeding her Sedums in a rock garden 
that she had started at eighty-one. And 
she gave her a wheel-barrow so light and 
easy to run that Mrs. Carter could push 
it about without difficulty. A wheel-bar- 
row at eighty-five! 

The evident delight of this ardent gar- 
den lover when she saw this useful gift 
set me thinking. Why not attach our 
Christmas ecards to garden accessories 
when we remember our’ gardening 
friends? 

I know at the present time I should 
much prefer a pair of grass shears to 
any set of library shears tied with red 
ribbon that any well-wisher might send. 
And, instead of more guest towels to clut- 
ter up the linen closet, I should like a 
roll of mulch paper to keep the moisture 
in the soil of my unusually dry garden. 

Most of us, who in these days garden 
on a limited budget, desire so many more 
tools than we can afford to buy, that 
judging from my own desires, I think 
any one of the listed things would be a 
gift appreciated. So I set down my 
needs. 

First: A pruning saw. This, for the 
larger branches of the trees and shrub- 
bery that my pruning shears will not cut. 

Second: Pruning shears. Mine are 
badly nicked and a new pair would be 
most acceptable. 

Third: A dust gun. I have a gun for 
liquid spray, but need one for powder. 
My whisk-broom method is both waste- 
ful of the powder and irritating to my 
nose. 

Fourth: Bamboo stakes. Dyed green, 
if you please. I need any number of 
them for my Delphinium, Gladioli, and 
Chrysanthemums. 

Fifth: Green tape. This might go with 
the stakes if the donor wishes to be real 
generous. A two-hundred-fifty-yard spool 
ean be bought for one dollar and a half. 

Sixth: Plant supports. I need fifteen 
of these adjustable ring supports for my 
Peonies. Last year a very heavy rain in 
the midst of their blooming season fairly 
buried the bending blossoms in the soil. 

Seventh: A lawn weeder. This, for 
the Dandelions that have a way of pop- 


“Se it with flowers!” An old slo- 


ping up every Spring; cheery to behold, 
but ruinous to a velvety lawn. 

Eighth: An asbestos torch. I am tired 
to death of tying old cloth, saturated in 
kerosene, to a fish pole and proceeding 
forth with this make-shift torch to rid 
my trees of caterpillar’s nests. 

Ninth: Flower holders, the kind that 
will not tilt nor upset. I need various 
sizes and colors to go in my bowls, jars, 
and baskets, the use of which makes 
graceful and artistic bouquets. The green 
lacquer ones are particularly good, but 
the silver or black enamel finish is needed 
for some flowers. 

Tenth: Garden stakes. These, to help 
out my memory, so that in the Spring I 
ean tell by these smooth labels on which 
I have written in indelible ink the names 
of the Rose bushes, whether a Talisman 
or a President Hoover has been winter- 
killed. 

Eleventh: Magazines with garden in- 
formation. These bring pleasure and 
profit every month of the year, for every 
gardener needs the inspiration of new 
ideas, the knowledge of what others are 
doing, and exact data regarding soils, 
seed, time of planting, variety, and 
garden planning. 

These are the things I want most, but 
they do not at all exhaust the garden 
accessories that might appropriately be 
given a garden lover. A beginner would 
appreciate a set of hoes and trowels, also 
a weeder and a rake. If the gardener 
be a woman and a fastidious one, she 
would welcome a pair of those pliable 
leather garden gloves that are now on the 
market, also a rubber rug on which to 
kneel when she performs her daily dozen 
in her perennial border. 





Propagating House Plants 
LTHOUGH most of the directions 


for rooting euttings have advised 
rooting them in sand, I have better sue- 
cess when rooting them in water. 

Cuttings should be four to six inches 
long, according to the kind of plant; 
though Rose cuttings and Lantanas may 
be six or eight inches. 

Cut the stem just below a joint, or 
take it with a “heel” if convenient, and 
remove most of the leaves. Place four 
or five cuttings in a glass, and pour in 
water to the depth of an inch, and set 
in a sunny window. The water should 
be changed once a week or oftener, to 
keep it pure and clean. 

I use my cracked and nicked tumblers 
and jelly glasses for rooting cuttings, 
and sometimes have over twenty in use. 

I have rooted in this way cuttings of 
several kinds of Roses, Lantanas, Ger- 
aniums, Petunias, Snapdragons, Ver- 
benas, Coleus, Chrysanthemums, Hardy 
Pinks, Silver Lace Vine, Sultana, Poin- 
settids, Spiraea, Althea, Saintpaulia, and 
several kinds of Ivy and trailing vines. 

In cold weather Roses are slow to root, 
but if kept warm most plants root easily, 
and a larger proportion of the cuttings 
root in water than in sand. 


Mrs. Carrie Couuins, ( Kans.) 

















Tree Peony in California 

HIS Tree Peony stands three feet tall; 

the blossoms were nearly seven inches 
across, semi-double, three rows of petals, 


with a deep-yellow center. There were 
ten huge beautiful flowers. Three had 
been cut before the picture was taken. 





Tree Peony 

At the time this plant was in bloom, there 
were a number of other varieties in 
bloom, some even larger and very double, 
but the many visitors who came to see 
them, pronounced those in the picture by 
far the most beautiful of all. 

Tree Peonies are hard to propagate and 
slow to grow, but when they finally do 
get started and begin to bloom they are 
a true souree of joy to a flower lover. 

On aceount of their scarcity and almost 
prohibitive prices at present, they are 
not found in every garden. A number 
of nurserymen on this coast are growing 
them quite extensively, and in a few years, 
prices will doubtless come within reach of 
smaller purses. 

The colors range much as in the 
Herbaceous varieties do, but in size the 
flowers are much larger, both in the 
singles and doubles, and coming earlier in 
the season as they do,—February and 
Mareh—their size and beauty is not 
affected by the heat as are the Herbaceous 
varieties which come long after the tree 
varieties are through blooming. 


C. E. A., (Calif.) 





Fertilizer for Peonies and Lawn 


HOUGH many gardeners insist fresh 
manure of any kind is harmful for 
both Peonies and Iris we have used 
poultry manure over a period of five 
years with very good results. Wood 


ashes are used on the chicken roosts and 
twice a week the manure is earried to the 
flower garden. We place it from two 
to three inches deep about the Peonies, 
any time from July on through the win- 
ter months. (Do not cover the erown of 
the plant.) The manure is soon earried 
into the scil by rains. If any remains 
about the plants lightly spade it under 
in late Fall or early Spring when you 
cultivate the Peony bed. A lighter appli- 
cation of the same fertilizer is very good 
for Iris. 

All extra fertilizer from the chicken 
house goes in a thick mulch on the lawn. 
It may be spread any time from Novem- 
ber until grass becomes green in early 
Spring. Poultry manure contains no 
weed seed of any sort, therefore it is the 
proper tonic for a lawn; and, what a 
strip of emerald green it brings forth 
with the coming of Spring. 

Heven E. Ruyie, (Neb-) 


Simple Indoor 


BY RUTH H. 


OCK Gardens are so much fun out 
Re doors that it occurred to me they 

might be just as much fun indoors, 
and began experimenting to find out. 

The rocks themselves were interesting 
affairs, of quartz and reddish sandstone, 
collected from a long-deserted quarry. 

I used an old seed flat for a frame and 
poured two inches of cement into one 
corner covering half the bottom of the 
flat. The cement was the ordinary grade 
mixed with sand (three parts sand to one 
part cement). Right here I cannot ex- 
press too much warning concerning the 
type of sand used for the mixing. Sea 
shore sand is too fine and the cement will 
not grip. Your Rock Garden will 
crumble when lifted from the flat. If 
any loam is in the sand, you get the same 
result, or else it refuses to dry at all. 
The surest thing is to get good sharp 
gravel in the first place and save your- 
self needless failures. 

Place the rocks in the order desired. 
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Propagating Peonies from 
‘‘Root Cuttings ”’ 


ILLIAM Rollins, in “Horticulture,” 
says: 

‘‘When disease has destroyed crown 
of Peony, new plants can be raised by 
cutting out the diseased ends of remain- 
ing roots and planting budless fragments 
near the surface, and keeping moist. 
Though this method is old, it is not gen- 
erally known, so I eall your attention to 
it because it will enable you to quickly 
increase any new seedlings that are 
promising.’’ 

The above quotation appears in ‘‘1001 
Garden Questions Answered’’ by A. C. 
Hottes. 

Of course, cuttings taken above ground 
would not grow. 

To substantiate the above, I have had 
Peonies grow from the fragments left 
in the ground where a clump was dug 
out, as in the case with P. Orientale. 
Obviously, this was from .budless root 
‘‘euttings’’ left in the ground by chance. 


F. E. Weiter, (Mass.) 





Rock Gardens 


LEE, (R. I.) 


I place my larger ones near the back, 
left hand corner and. work in a semi 
circle from each side. A depression 
should be left in the center for a Gold- 
fish Bowl. Pat the cement carelessly to 
get a rough surface, as a smooth surface 
looks too artificial. Build the cement up 
between the rocks leaving little pockets, 
two to four inches deep, for the plants. 

When the desired effect is achieved, 
sprinkle the whole surface (which should 
still be damp) with fine white sand. This 


takes away the greyness of the cement 
and gives a more flattering background 


for Cactus or Succulents. 

There are two types of plants that can 
be used successfully. One is a few of 
the very free-growing Rock Plants such 
as the tiny Sedums and Saxifrage, and 
the other desert plants such as the Cactus 
and Sueeulents. Fill the pockets with 
gritty loam, and in the case of Cactus 
use a little coal ash. Place the vines in 
the highest positions so they can run 
down over the rocks. The upright plants 
should be placed in the side and front 
pockets, the very smallest ones directly 
in front of the Goldfish Bowl. Hens and 
Chickens can be grown in the small 
niches near the base. Give a good water- 
ing until the plants seem to be established 
and then do not water unless absolutely 
necessary. Water standing in the cement 
pockets will rot Cactus, 

Buy two or three Goldfish and a few 
sprigs of Elodea for the Bowl. Some- 
times it is possible to get a flowering 
water plant which is small enough to 
float on the surface, which gives the Bowl 
a very pool-like effect. 

This Rock Garden will thrive during 
the Summer as well as in the Winter and 
gives the individual unlimited opportu- 
nity to create all kinds of Gardens of 
his own. 
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Making a 
Bottle 
Garden 


BY 
OLIVE M. GUNNISON 
(New York) 


N interesting and unusual Garden 
A ean be made in a Bottle, ranging 
from a one-gallon size to the 15 
to 20-gallon acid Bottle shown in the 
illustration. Planting through the narrow 
neck is not as difficult as it appears to be, 
and once the garden is completed it re- 
quires no attention for several weeks or 
months, depending upon the kind of 
plants used. This sort of Garden is 
ideal for the city apartment where the 
air is so dry that most house plants can- 
not live. Of course, one must have 
patience and the right implements with 
which to work. A few hours is all the time 
required to complete the largest Bottle 
Garden. 

It is better that all the planting should 
be done at one time, although later on 
new material may be added from time 
to time. While planting, considerable 
soil is spilled on the foliage, and after all 
the work is completed, it should be 
washed until clean with a fine rose spray. 
Because it is important not to have too 
much moisture in the Bottle, as little 
spraying as possible should be done after 
the first good washing. 

In order that the surplus water may 
drain off, two or three (depending upon 
the size of the bottle) half-inch holes 
should be bored in the bottom of the 
Bottle. Make sure that these holes are 
bored at the lowest part of the Bottle. 
Any glass dealer can do this work easily. 


Small gallon Bottles are prettier when 
planted lying on their sides. Low-grow- 
ing plants should be used, and these can 
be put in place with long thin sticks. 
Larger Bottles are kept upright; and for 
planting these it is necessary to have a 
special instrument called a “glass lifter.” 
This is a tool used by auto glass dealers 
to remove broken glass that has dropped 
down inside automobile doors. Such a 
dealer can supply you with the lifter or 
tell you where one can be obtained. Two 
long sticks, one blunt and the. other 
flattened or spoon-shaped, are the only 
additional instruments necessary. 


POOL IN BOTTLE 


A small pool will add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the Garden with a tiny 
umbrella plant growing in the center. 
Placing a statue in back of it will create 
a beautiful effect. The pool and statue 
are all the accessories that should be used 
in such a small Garden. These, of course, 
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This Bottle Garden, made by Mrs. Gunnison, was exhibited at the International Flower Show in New York 
last March and received a great deal of comment in the newspapers. Mrs. Gunnison has prepared this article 
because many people have written her, asking what plants were used and how the garden was planted 


should be in proportion to the size of the 
Garden. To make a pool, eut a rubber 
ball in half and paint the inside bright 
blue. When the paint is thoroughly dry, 
it can be rolled up and dropped into the 
Bottle. A ball six (6) inches in diameter 
is about right for a garden in a 15-20 
gallon Bottle. 
SOIL USED 

Soil composed of equal parts of 
ordinary sand and good top soil, humus, 
or leaf mold, is suitable for the plants to 
be used. Avoid any kind of fertilizer, 
because luxuriant growth is not desired. 
A large proportion of sand is necessary 
to insure good drainage,—a most im- 
portant point to remember when making 
any sort of terrarium. While it is 
necessary to have humus in the soil to 
hold moisture, it is also essential for any 
surplus water to drain off easily. Bear 
in mind you are not making a bog 
garden. Since practically all the plants 
used are lovers of shade and moisture, 
this soil mixture should prove satis- 
factory. 


PLANTING THE BOTTLE GARDEN 


Now we are ready for the planting. 
Over the holes in the bottom of the 


Bottle place some pieces of a_ broken 
flower pot, concave side down. Over 
these, and the entire bottom, put a half- 
inch layer of plain sand. Then add the 
soil mixture. The depth of the soil will 
depend upon the size of the plants used. 
The tallest plants in the Bottle illustrated 
were about twelve (12) inches high, and 
the soil was four (4) inches deep at the 
deepest point. Have the soil deeper at 
the center where the largest plants will 
be set. Next, place the pool about an 
inch or less from the side of the Bottle, 
resting it on the bottom. A better effeet 
will be obtained by keeping the planting 
low in front and higher toward the center 
and back. Furthermore, very little soil 
will show through the glass when viewing 
the garden from the front. Put the 
largest plants in first, then the medium- 
sized ones, and finally the lowest ones. 
Keep the planting around the edge of the 
Pool very low. Helxine and Mosses are 
excellent to use here. 

It will be necessary to remove con- 
siderable soil from the roots of the larger 
plants in order to get them through the 
neck of the Bottle. But, if the planting 
is done carefully they will survive this 
necessarily rough treatment. Make holes 
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in the soil with the blunt stick, put the 
plant in place with the lifter, and draw 
soil around the roots with the flattened 
stick. Be sure the plants are firm in the 
soil. You may be a little awkward at 
planting at first, but you will be 
surprised to find how deft you will be- 
come in a short time. 


WASHING AND WATERING 


When all planting is finished wash the 
foliage as described. above. Now you 
will find that your lovely blue pool is 


filled with mud. ‘This ean easily be 
cleaned with the lifter and a_ small 
sponge, or soft absorbent cloth. Add 


water to the Pool until all the mud is re- 
moved. To put water in the Pool 
use a piece of rubber tubing with a 
funnel on the end. If the tubing is not 
straight, tie it to one of your long sticks. 
Do not fill the Pool until the Bottle has 
been placed in its permanent position, 
which should be near a window but away 
from the bright sun. A little sun very 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noou is desirable. Remember that the 
plants you are using like the cool and 
shade. Less moisture will collect on the 
inside of the glass if te bottle is kept in 
a cool room. The easiest way to remove 
this moisture is to cause water to run 
down the inside of the glass by using a 
rose spray. 

Keep in a cool place away from the 
warm sun, avoid using water and your 
Bottle Garden will remain in good con- 
dition for months. 


PLANTS TO USE 


Most of the plants listed below can be 
obtained from a florist and all of them 
from the larger nurseries. It must be 
understood that many of the plants listed 
in the medium and tall classes grow to a 
large size and only small specimens of 


these plants should be used. Small- 
flowering plants of annuals such as 
Ageratum, Lobelia, Dwarf Phlox, 


Tagetes, and Coleus plants, may be used 
to add color for a short time, but these 
plants will not thrive under such moist 
conditions and their use is not recom- 
mended for permanent planting. 

When selecting the plants to use, re- 
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member to keep your proportions right 
and make very little allowance for 


growth. Most of the plants listed here 
are slow-growing. Don’t have your 


Bottle too full; and try to carry out 
some definite garden plan. 


VERY LOW GROWING PLANTS 

Helxine 

Ivy, very small-leaved variety 

Kennilworth Ivy, Linaria cymbalaria 

Mosses and Lichens 

Partridge Berry, Mitchella repens 

Pellionia Daveauana 

Selaginella Kraussiana 

Wandering Jew, Tradescantia in variety and 
Zebrina pendula 


MEDIUM SIZED PLANTS| 


Dracaena Sanderiana 

Fittonia argyroneura 

Peperomia argyreia 

Pteris Ferns, in variety 

Rex Begonia, small-leaved 

Spider plant, Anthericum variegatum 
Strawberry geranium, Saxifraga Sarmentosa 
Striped grass, Panax victoria 

Selaginella, larger varieties than kraussiana 
Umbrella plant, Cyperus altermifolius 
Zebra plant, Maranta kerchoviana 


TALL PLANTS 


Aralia Elegantissima 

Crotons in variety 

Ferns with narrow fronds 

Maiden hair fern 

Pandanus. small specimens 

Sansevieria 

Swedish Myrtle 

Vinca, (variegated) upright-growing plants 

Zebra plant, Maranta roseo picta, Maranta 
zebrina 
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Imperial Larkspur 


AMONG the many annuals we grow, I 
know of none in which there has been 
more marked improvement than in the 
Annual Larkspur. 

In my garden last season, the new giant 
Imperials stood over four feet high and 
furnished beautiful cut flowers for many 
weeks. This new type branches from the 
base and produces long sprays of beauti- 
ful bloom. For a table centerpiece the 
shorter stems can be used very effectively 
and for a living-room bouquet the long 
sprays are extremely attractive. 

A mixed bed will make a fine display— 
but I prefer to grow these four named 
varieties : 

Miss California—beautiful salmon 

Carmine King—deep shade of carmine 

Blue Spire—intense oxford-blue 

White Spire—snow-white 


I make my first sowing inside in March. 
Prick the seedlings into flats as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. Trans- 
plant to their beds outside about May 
20th. I make a second sowing into beds 
outside, early in May. 

As these Imperials follow the Peren- 
nial Delphinium in bloom, they are very 
desirable. 

LILLESAND E. LEANDER, ( Wis.) 





Many Species of Rhododendrons 


BY JOSEPH B. GABLE, (Penna.) 


dendron species varying in hardi- 

ness from the Lapponicum of the 
Aretie regions for which our Summers 
are too hot, to the species from Malay, 
Borneo and the Philippines and adjoin- 
ing regions, to which the first frost of 
Autumn here would prove fatal. Luckily, 
between these extremes there are quite 
a number of species and hybrids which 
ean be grown in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania as well as in many other parts 
of the United States. 

There are Rhododendrons with flowers 
white, blue, vellow, red, and all the in- 
termingling hues; as orange, copper, 
searlet, cream, violet and all shades of 
pink, lavender and purple, most of them 
waiting to be tried in our climate for 
only a few of them have found their way 
into cultivation in the Eastern United 
States, and they have not been here long 
enough for much to be said about them 
and their qualifications. 

There are Rhododendrons which are 
trees sixty and eighty feet high with 
leaves two feet and more in length; and 
there are those whose leaves never attain 
an inch and which hug the ground in 
tangled mats, never raising their branches 
or flowers more than a few inches above 
the rocks on which they are found celing- 
ing; but the most useful types for our 
gardens will undoubtedly be found in 
neither of these extremes, but in the in- 
termediate forms,—shrubs and_ small 
trees of say two to twenty feet. 

Of proven hardiness from Massachu- 
setts Southward we have our native R. 
maximum, R. catawbiense, and R. earo- 
linianum, R. Simirnovi, and R. eaueasi- 
cum from Asia Minor, R. brachyearpum 


“Teena E are many hundreds of Rhodo- 


from Japan and Korea, and R. mieran- 
thum and R. mucronulatum from North 
China. To these other species will be 
added, when they are tested sufficiently, 
but these have already given us a hybrid 
race known as the Catawbiense hybrids 
familiar examples of which are Chas. 
Dickens, Atrosanguineum, Amphion, Mrs. 
C. S. Sargent, Pres. Lincoln, Roseum 
elegans, Everestianum and Catawbiense 
album; are hardy to Boston and vicinity. 

They will grow in any well-drained 
soil, provided it is free from lime and 
manures strong in nitrogen or potash. 
The soil should be acid in reaction; well- 
drained, and if peat or leaf-mold can 
be added it will help. Shade from winter 
sunshine is the ideal situation; northern 
slopes, the north side of buildings, and 
the shade of deep-rooted trees as Oaks, 
Hickories, ete., but not Norway Maples 
or other surface-rooting varieties, are 
recommended. 

The hardy hybrid Rhododendrons are 
mostly grafted, which is a job for the 
experienced propagator, but they may be 
also layered by pegging down branches 
until they root which is the best method 
for the amateur. Hardy Azaleas of the 
Evergreen sorts may be easily grown from 
greenwood cuttings, but the native and 
Mollis types are perhaps best grown from 
seeds, though layering may also be em- 
ployed to propagate a particularly de- 
sirable variety, as seeds will not always 
come true to the parent in color, size of 
flower, habit, ete. 

One nursery is propagating Rhododen- 
dron hybrids from cuttings, resulting in 
the most excellent plants of all, but the 
methods are too technical and the care 
too exacting for the inexperienced. 
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Growing Healthy Delphinium Plants 


BY C. E. OLDACRE, (Ontario) 


ELPHINIUMS with their stately 

spikes have long been one of our 

most popular perennials on ac- 
count of their attractive and decorative 
effects in our gardens. Along comes the 
plant breeders who, through the crossing 
of two or more species, have wrought 
most wonderful improvements in this 
flower just the same as has been the case 
with the Rose, the Peony, the Gladiolus 
and the Dahlia; so that no longer is our 
Delphinium just a Delphinium. 

When once established in the garden 
they require only ordinary attention, and 
they are easy to establish. They are per- 
fectly hardy and want no coddling; for 
in these hybrids there is the “blood” of 
one or more species that come from 
Siberia or other country with a cool 
climate. 


THE NEW HYBRID DELPHINIUM 


The new hybrids have merit far beyond 
the older types—beautiful as they are. 
The individual flowers are much larger 
and are semi-double and double, and are 
more lasting. The color range covers 
nearly every shade from the palest-blue 
through lavender, lilac, and purple to 
violet. There are also white and cream 
varieties. 

Many are the shades of colors of the 
flowers to be found in the different vari- 
eties—the sepals are one shade and the 
petals another shade, or a combination of 
shades or nearly self colors. 


Varieties differ in the shape of the 














Fig. 1. Pyramidal Type. Variety,—Tiger Tim 


spike as well as in the colors. Some spikes 
are pyramidal or cone-shape;—that is, 
the flowers are carried on longer pedicels 
or stems at the bottom than at the top 
of the spike with a uniform change of 
length from the bottom to the top. Other 
varieties have the flowers carried on 
pedicels of practically the same length 
from bottom to very nearly the top giv- 
ing a column or plume effect. Fig. I 
shows the pyramidal type and Fig. II 
shows the column or plume type. These 
features vary with the strain of the orig- 
inating growers. Height of growth and 
blooming period vary with the variety— 
some varieties blooming much earlier than 
others, so that where one has several va- 
rieties of these new hybrids the blooming 
period is carried over a much longer time. 

Another very desirable characteristic is 
that the spikes carry their flowers much 
longer—the flowers remaining fresh and 
do not so readily drop their petals, 

















Fig. 11. Plume Type. Variety,—Jungle Bear 


CULTURAL SUGGESTIONS 


The kind of soil in which most flower- 
ing plants thrive best—deep rich loamy 
soil that is well drained—is the kind that 
is suited to Delphiniums. Heavy soggy 
clay as also a very light sandy soil that 
dries out quickly—as for almost any 
flower—are to be avoided or worked into 
a better soil condition. 
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A Watkin Samuel Seedling Deiphinium 


Soil condition is one of the largest fac- 
tors concerned with success in all garden 
work. It is of the first consideration and 
cannot be overlooked if healthy growth 
and good bloom is expected. 


Delphiniums have an extensive root 
system and delight in a deep friable soil 
where the roots can readily extend in 
their search for plant food and moisture 
so necessary in the development of the 
heavy foliage and tall flower spikes. 

Let us assume that the ground may be 
a heavy clay; then the better way is to 
prepare the ground in the Fall. Dig in 
plenty of strawy (no shavings or other 
woody material) stable manure and sifted 
coal or coke ashes and leave rough so 
that the frost and air ean get in their 
work during the Winter. Early in the 
Spring give a dressing of superphosphate 
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—4 oz. to the square yard. Leave out 
using any nitrates or other stimulants 
particularly near the plants. Weak and 
not strong growth will occur if you use 
them. Do not apply any green manure 
in the Spring. Commercial fertilizers 
may be used when low in nitrates,—the 
potash and phosphoric acid being the 
parts required. When used it should be 
well worked in and not too close to the 
plants themselves. However, soil condi- 
tion is the main factor. Fertilizers, as 
spoken of above should be applied around 
the plants (not on) in the Spring as soon 
as the ground is in a good workable 
condition and seratehed in—not dug in. 

Work up the soil again just before set- 
ting out the plants when the soil is in 
good workable condition. Sand can be 
used in the place of sifted coal (or coke) 
ashes but the ashes are to be preferred. 
Where the soil is quite sandy, then add 
clay and cow manure for the Fall, with 
the superphosphate in the Spring. Where 
the soil is already in a fair condition, 
well-rotted manure may be worked in in 
‘he Spring, together with the superphos- 
puate. 

Peat may be used advantageously in 
the place of the manure or along with 
the manure in the Fall, but when used it 
is advisable to give a dressing of dry 
air-slacked lime—four or five ounces to 
the square yard. The use of peat will 
avoid weed seeds found in all stable 
manures. Rich “ready made” garden loam 
(free of any fresh manure) is quite in 
order and the addition of the superphos- 
phate in early Spring will be beneficial. 

PROPAGATION 

There are several ways of starting out 
with these attractive perennials :—with 
seed, with rooted cuttings, with 1-year 
seedlings, with 2-year plants, and with 
divisions. Seeds, seedlings, and divisions, 
have their uses and merits and one 
method may appeal more to one than an- 
other. They can also be brought on by 
cuttings but this is work for the advanced 
enthusiast and specialist. Propagation by 
cuttings is the method to use where one 
wishes to inerease the stock of any par- 
ticular variety. Cuttings rooted in the 
Spring, one year, will produce fine plants 
“for blooming the next year. (Valuable 
‘hints on the rooting of cuttings is to be 
found in Ture FLOWER Grower of July, 
1931.) 

With and unbloomed one-year 
seedlings the color description and other 
characteristics of the flower and the plant 
itself are of course unknown quantities 
and are variable. However, many of the 
seedlings may be finer specimens than the 
plant from which the seed was gathered, 
and will well repay the time spent in rais- 
ing them. 

Seeond-year seedlings which you have 
seen in the grower’s plot, or of which you 
have a good description, will be most 
satisfactory where one wishes certain 
shades and type of growth. 

Divisions of the better specimens are 
hardly obtainable as yet, but will form 
one of the most usual means of inecreas- 
ing stock of any one variety for which 
you have a preference. 

In England where these perennials have 
been brought to a high state of perfection 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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“If you wed in bleak November, only Joy 
will come—remem ber ” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Scorpio: October 23 to November 22. Fired 
Watery Sign. 
ee ree eee ree Emotional 
ee a ee Blood 
Flower ....Nasturtium, Hops ....Hydrogen 
Jewel .....Malachite, Topaz ..... Sanguine 
Color ..-Black, Golden Brown. .Salty 


CORPIO rules the urinary and sex 

organs, anus, bladder and pelvic bones. 
Mars governs the nose, forehead, bile, 
gall, venous system, muscular system, 
external generative system. Mars is hot, 
dry and inflammatory in nature. Sceor- 
pio people are attracted to Taurus, Scor- 
pio or Cancer people, but not Pisces, 
Sagittarius or Gemini. Scorpio folks 
need foods rich in Calcium, as Apricots, 
Cherries, Cranberries, Dates, Prunes, 
Gooseberries, Cabbage, Parsnips, Spinach. 
Medicinal herbs rich in Calcium are 
Shave Grass, Cleavers, Ginger Root, and 
Plantain. Plenty of Calcium keeps you 
happy and cheerful; from getting easily 
upset; while its lack, makes for pessimisn 
and depression. Guess the world just 
now needs a super dose of Calcium. 
Under Mars are Anemone, Basil, Broom, 
Briony, Garlic, Gentian, Hawthorn, 
Honeysuckle, Horseradish, Nasturtiums, 
Mustard, Nettles, Rhubarb, Salvina, 
Tobacco, Wormwood, Wakerobin. 


Sulphur, also needed in the body’s up- 
keep, is in many of the above, for in- 
stance Wild Mustard. As you know, 
gelatine is made from waste parts from 
beef animals. Well cows browse on Wild 
Mustard along with other vegetable food. 
And it is this dash of Wild Mustard in 
their diet which furnishes a necessary 
chemical reaction in making the gelatine 
used for making movie films. Think of 
that! 


Film stars born in October are Jackie 
Coogan, Jno. Boles, Carol Lombard, Jas. 
Hall, Janet Gaynor, Marion Marsh, Sue 
Carrol, Constance Bennett. Connie has 
an ideal inelosed garden whither she goes 
for a siesta; the musical tinkle of the 
fountain, the lovely sylvan grotto over- 
hung with Ferns and creeping fragrant 
Jasmine incline to pleasant dreams. 
Dreaming of Jasmine means “Joy, but 
not lasting.’ 


Sue Carrol has one of the pretty Holly- 
wood gardens. Sue waters the potted 
plants herself, with a little sprinkling 
‘an. She is proud of her gay Cinerarias, 
Pentstemons and Cacti though her favor- 
ite flowers are Waterlillies. 


Speaking of Cacti: you often read of 
novel dishes made from the Cactus as 
‘actus juice cocktail, cactus salad, prickly 
pear salad, cactus jelly, ete. It sounds 
great, but a member of the Executive 
board of The Cactus and Succulent 
Society of America wrote in reply to 
my inquiry: 

“A good sized book could be written on the 
many failures made by horticulturists and bot- 


anists in an effort to make an edible food of 
the Cactus. .. . Thousands of acres have been 


sold in the West, by unscrupulous real estate 
brokers, to the public, with promises of remark- 
able profits assured in raising Cactus. ... At 
the University of Arizona, Prof. J. J. Thorn- 
burg ... has spent at least 30 years experiment- 
ing with Cactus as a fodder for animals and 
food for man, and he has nothing to offer for 
his pains than that they have no food value 
for this purpose. The U. S. Dept of Agricul- 
ture has spent much and tried every angle 
possible, to find a use for Cactus and its fruit 
with the same result that Dr. Thornburg has 
discovered.”’ 

He further said that he had read all 
the many books in the Cactus Society’s 
library and had not seen a single item 
where the Cactus had been found to be of 
any value as a food, written by anyone 
who knew his subject. Sometimes letters 
are received extolling its merits, but he 
said they were always written by some 
novice. Remember then if you are think- 
ing of getting rich on Cactus growing or 
using it for food or fodder that this in- 
formation comes from a real authority. 


Buster Keaton, who was also. born 
under this sign, boasts quite an imposing 
garden in which grow stately trees and 
fine shrubs. 


Irene Rich has a lovely garden with a 
fountain, pool, and all its trimmings. It 
may be “just an old fashioned garden” 
in which grow Clove Pinks, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Petunias, MHollyhocks, Shasta 
Daisies, and splendid tall Delphinium, 
but it is lovely. And Irene has not for- 
gotten the birdies either; they not only 
have their own private bath, but a 
shower too, provided by a fine jet of 
water playing from the fountain. 


The lucky days in November are, 
according to an old Egyptian manu- 
seript ;—the 5th, 14, 19, 20, 23 and 25th. 
In North American Indian chronology 
the November 


moon was ealled Bison 
Moon. 
DAYS 
OF THE 
MONTH FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
November 
BD <n Red Chrvsanthemum...... I love 
2 .. White Chrysanthemum..... Truth 
3..... Yellow Chrysanthemum.... Slighted love 
4..... Pidgeon Berry............ Indifference 
pre EAT et Separation 
6..... Mesembryanthemum... ... Idleness 
ae Clive MEemen.. .. 2... ccc Peace 
8. Southernwood............. Jest 
9. Mountain Laurel.......... Greatness 
ee aaa 
1l..... Biaéit Poplar.............. Courame 
eee eee Sorrowful mem- 
ory 
ee ON en ere ee Conjugal love 
_ ae Dark Red Geranium....... Melancholy 
| es Potato Blossom. .......... Benevolence 
16..... Blue Periwinkle........... Early friendship 
a. ct. een 
| Ss ee Boldness 
ae rT rere: Blushes 
are << os. 0.b bie ama on Birth 
ee “ae ee Besuty of mind 
_ see Monthly Rose............ Evernew beauty 
23..... Dodder of Thyme......... Baseness 
- Se, RR I ee, 5 Attachment 
Bias ces II cna: s'npi > 0's ae hae Art 
en i SS ere ce Desire to please 
i ee EC ee a Anger 
33... ee ae ad Saas wll Skates ac Argument 
ee ER a Instruction 
eS ey ee aes Love 


“Our bodies are our gardens, to the which 
our wills are gardeners: so that if we will 
plant Nettles, or sow Lettuce, set Hyssop and 
weed up Thyme, supply it with one gender of 
herbs, or distract it with many, either to have 
it sterile with idleness, or manured with in- 
dustry, why, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our wills.” —OTHELLO 
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Gray Corn Shocks in a Wind-swept field of November 


Inspirational Glimpses of Nature in November 


YPICAL of November is the Corn 

Field, with its rows of brown 

shocks. And, if the farmer is old- 

fashioned in the manner of doing 
his work, we may see heaps of golden 
Corn which he has husked by hand, 
ready to be gathered up and taken to the 
barn. But the heaps of Corn, in a more 
or less tidy row, are seen less each year; 
while noisy husking-machines with un- 
appeasable appetites are seen more and 
more. Not that we deplore modern 
methods, but somehow there is always a 
little, secret. feeling of regret at the pass- 
ing of old customs. 


Poets of past generations, yes, and 
writers of prose too, apparently had a 
grudge against this, the eleventh month, 
or perhaps climatie conditions have 
changed since then. Never a November 
arrives that Seasonal Glimpses’ sponsor, 
brought up on the above mentioned in- 
fluences, does not feel the urge to deline- 
ate at length on the howling wind, the 
gray sad days, the cold dismal rain, and 
the utter futility of the month in general. 
But looking back over a number of 
Novembers, none of them have lived up 
—or down to the undesirable reputation 
they are supposed to have. 


November in the North has but few 
Flowers to offer us, but those we find 
are usually rated above par. A Dande- 
lion blossom in November assumes a posi- 
tion of dignity and demands respect. It 
would be a hard-hearted individual who 
would uproot a blooming Dandelion at 
this time of year, although in April he 
may have dug them up by the thousands 
without any qua!ms of conscience. 


The Flowers of September are much in 
evidence, and, although greatly changed, 
retain a certain beauty. They might well 
be called Nature’s Winter Bouquets, for 
all the Winter through they withstand 
the elements. 


‘Aster stalks are topped with fuzzy 
seed balls; and from the bursting Milk- 
weed pods, exquisite fairy parachutes are 
emerging. Teasel stands straight and 
formidable, although not unlovely; and 
Goldenrod, now turned to gray, waves its 
feathery frqnds in an attempt to loosen 
its myriad seeds. Ironweed, Joe Pye, 
Boneset, all are waiting for an accommo- 
dating wind to carry their treasures of 
seeds to places far and near. But many 
weeks will pass before the last seed reluc- 
tantly leaves the parent plant, and weeks 
and even months after that the old stalks 
stand, demanding admiration. 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


The Dogwood Tree has three outstand- 
ing periods each year. It’s most spectacu- 
lar in May, when it blossoms, but no less 
beautiful when September turns its leaves 
to scarlet. Now that the leaves have 
fallen trom the tree, we find another in- 
teresting stage,—the red seed clusters, or 
fruits, to which many Woods Birds will 
turn for.food when snow and ice covers 
the ground. Certain species of Haw- 
thorne retain their tiny apples the entire 
Winter, no doubt for no other purpose 
than food for the Birds. Robins winter- 
ing with us, or those that return very 
early, find the Hawthorne a life-saver on 
many occasions. 





Numbers of our Summer Bird friends 
are seen no longer. Some of them already 
are far below the Equator, while others 
go just far enough to escape freezing 
weather. But while we feel the loss of 
many favorites, we are happy in the 
return of the Winter Birds. Juncos, 
Tree Sparrows, and many others, that 
slipped away unobserved last April and 
May, are suddenly appearing again, 
together with the many Birds we see off 
and on the year around. 


That Birds will journey thousands of 
miles, and return unerringly to our door- 
yards, we may verify by our own observa- 
tions. When we see a little trave'er just 
returning, poking about in the spot where 








at 


last Winter we concealed dainties espe- 
cially for him, that is pretty good proof 
that he is “our” Bird. Sometimes the 
more precocious ones, not finding food 
in the accustomed place, will throw out 
broad hints, darting toward us and then 
veering off, or calling from a_ near-by 
perch. Any one who has faithfully fed 
the Birds year after year, and has 
observed them, knows this to be a fact. 


A nature study for Winter that need 
not take us far afield, but one that has 
unlimited possibilities, is to become better 
acquainted with the Stars. At this time, 
and for several months to come, the most 
beautiful Stars and Constel'ations of the 
year will be visible. A Star Map, which 
may be purchased for a few cents, is a 
wonderful aid to beginners. After learn- 
ing the position of two or three groups, 
it is an easy matter to locate others. 


The hands of the country boy in early 
November are, in all probability, many 
shades darker than the tan placed there 
by the summer sun; and all because of 
the self-imposed task of gathering and 
shelling quantities of Black Walnuts. 
find 


Turning to the Calendar we 


Thanksgiving scheduled for the last day 
of November, which bring the two chief 
holidays of the year but little more than 
three weeks apart. 





The Peace and Restfulness of November Shadows 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —COwPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Beware of Real Estate Sharks 


NDER any plan of moving from the city to the 
country (or to suburban locations), many people 
will be the victims of unscrupulous real estate brokers 
and speculators who are capitalizing the present trend 
countryward by offering for sale tracts of what is known 
as ‘‘marginal land’’ (land which is of doubtful utility 
for growing of crops), recommended by these real estate 
people as useful for the making of a home. Much of this 
land is valueless for crop growing, and much money and 
time may be wasted on such land. Sandy pine barrens 
in the vicinity of cities are being promoted as desirable 
garden spots, when in fact such land takes many years 
or great expense to build up into profitable crop-produc- 
ing condition. Do not buy such land ;—get only the best 
of soils. 
There are several steps in selecting a location for a 
home, none of which should be neglected if a future of 
satisfaction and success are to be achieved. 


It is wise to take plenty of time to select the future 
home site; and it is also wise to consult with those who 
are living nearby, as to general soil and crop conditions, 
and the disadvantages of that particular locality, as well 
as the advantages. A location within easy driving dis- 
tance of a city is always desirable, as this assures a 
market; and a location on an improved highway is also 
important. Nearness to churches, schools, and stores 
and with a desirable class of neighbors, should be care- 
fully considered. If buildings are already on the place, 
they should be carefully inspected and estimates made as 
to cost of changes required. The crop-producing possi- 
bilities of land nearby should be studied and the opinions 
of the owners of such land given careful consideration. 

The business handling of the purchase of the prop- 
erty is also a very important matter. A purchaser who 
shows too great anxiety to purchase, puts himself at a 
disadvantage. It is better to not seem too anxious, and 
haste in closing the deal should be avoided. Get figures 
from the owner (or agent) and take them under considera- 
tion, and if you want to make a counter offer, be in no 
hurry to make it. With cash in hand, real bargains are 
now easily possible these days by locating the right prop- 
erty; and don’t forget what is said above about con- 
sulting with nearby property owners as to values. 
Keep several places under consideration for some con- 
siderable time before actually closing. 
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The above are only some of the things to be con- 
sidered in the purchasing of property for a future home. 
Under THr Cooper PLAN, it is necessary that the loca- 
tion be within driving distance from work, as the PLAN 
does not contemplate cutting loose from city or town 
income while building up a home in the country. There 
are a few who know enough about country conditions 
to be able to make a living from the land, but they are 
a very small minority. Even those who have been born 
in the country and have become accustomed to city ways 
will find it difficult to get back into the harness and 
produce from the soil sufficient for a living. Keep 
your income, whatever it is, while developing your 
country home. 


Teach Children to Play,—and WORK 


HE cause of the depression was not the World War, 

nor was it bad banking, nor was it extravagance ;— 
these are only sub-causes. The big and chief cause of the 
depression was an artificial and exaggerated attitude of 
mind. This applies not only to America, but to the 
world at large. Humanity has been going too fast. 

With the real cause in mind let us seek the remedy: 
The boy or girl who grows to maturity without having 
learned how to work, is evidence of our inability to 
properly educate our youth. The True Education ;—the 
gaining of a true understanding of the purposes of life; 
cannot be acquired in our schools as they are now con- 
ducted. How may we acquire this education? 

It is only possible to lay down outlines and brief 
suggestions. First; the youngsters should be taught how 
to play in the right way. Sports and athletics do this to 
a very large extent, if properly supervised. Any sport 
which teaches subterfuge, deceit, and a desire to beat the 
other fellow by deception, does not teach the young in 
the right way. Sports must, of all things, be clean and 
the competition must be sportsmanlike and fair. Some 
of the most popular sports are games.of deceit, and thus 
teach wrong principles. 

After teaching the youngsters how to play (and this 
should be done in the very earliest of their lessons at 
home and in the kindergarden), this may easily be 
transcribed into some form of productive work, with or 
without competition, and in this way the youngster of the 
adolescent period, and a few years earlier perhaps, can 
be taught that production is important. Wasteful or non- 
productive activities are only for the very young. 

When the lesson of production is acquired by the 
youngsters it is easy to teach them all sorts of hand-work 
and manual training. Most important of these is a con- 
tact with the soil. Nothing better to stimulate the 
imagination, the artistic sense, and the spiritual sense of 
the individual, than making a garden and caring for it. 
After the boy or girl has matured under the right sort 
of training as above outlined, they are ready for a life 
which will develop their natural endowments, faculties 
and abilities. 

Much of our training and so-called education these 
days leads wrongly. It teaches by precept and example, 
a life of idleness. The schools do not say that in so many 
words, but they do say that an education will enable one 
to make a good living and make it easy, and that is the 
big advantage they hold out to the students. Education is 
not to make life easier for us, but to give us greater 
ability to serve others. 

So, friends, as you come in contact with the youngsters, 
remember your influence should teach them the honor 
of labor and its value in the scheme of things; and that 
only by a proper appreciation of the value of accom- 
plishment and especially contact with the soil, can the 
individual make progress toward perfection. 
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Hard Labor and the Future 


O much is contained in the above title that I feel 

a bit of timidity in approaching the subject, but, 
as my friend Henry Ford has said that ‘‘hard labor ts 
for machines, not for men,’’ I will immediately back 
Henry in that statement. 

But suppose we go out to the back lot on the farm, 
Henry, and sit on the rail fence, and talk it over a little. 

Hard and grinding labor, which dwarfs the mind 
and soul of men, is or should be, of the past. That prob- 
ably is what Henry was referring to, but let us not fall 
into the easy error of believing that the future years 
hold for us little in the way of effort and the expendi- 
ture of energy. Unless this simple-minded Editor is 
mistaken, there will be even more demand for real effort 
and real energy in the future than there has been in 
the past. It is possible to give the limit in manual exer- 
tion, and without much in the way of expenditure of 
energy and mental effort. Excessive manual labor is 
degrading. I mention it here only to show that real 
work, the kind which accomplishes things, and the kind 
which means an expenditure of vitality by the human 
‘ace, While it may not be represented by hard labor, is 
represented by real effort and real energy. We will pass 
on to another phase of the subject. 

Henry Ford’s eight words italicized above, contain 
the germ of future civilization, and may be used as a 
guide in discussing the future. But it is necessary that 
we carefully differentiate and know just what hard labor 
means. We must not get the idea that the future holds 
an easy time for us. If we do, the human race will 
deteriorate almost before we know it. No civilization 
has ever justified itself by a smug and self-satisfied atti- 
tude and the thought that the future holds release from 
the hardships of the past. Indeed, while hard labor 
of a kind may be bad for the human race, it must be 
understood that the man who gives time, thought, and 
energy to any enterprise of value to the race, is giving 
hard labor of another kind, even though it may not 
be manual labor. Let us pass on to still another phase 
of the subject. 

This Editor has long believed that a six-hour day and 
a five-day week was only a matter of a short time, and 
recent events make: these short hours inevitable for the 
near future. 

What shall we do with the spare time gained for us 
by reduced hours of labor? What indeed? Not one 
person in one hundred asks himself this question. We 
promptly know that we will have more time for self- 
entertainment and self-indulgence, although we may not 
admit it in so many words. 

Right here, friends, is where the crux of the matter 
comes in. Of what advantage to the human race is this 
extra time saved by the ‘‘cunning machinery,’’ so often 
referred to by my father in the past years It may not 
be an advantage! Indeed, it may be a positive detriment 
to the race! It is altogether possible that the race is not 
sufficiently developed to be ready for these short hours 
of work and so much time to do the things which tt 
wants to do. 

The subject is such a large one, that I will not attempt 
to say more about it now. But, friends, think it over; 
and don’t stop thinking about it for a long time to come. 
It is not the amount of time we have at our own disposal 
and to use as fancy dictates, but the question is, What 
are we to do with it? 

I have tried to point out from month to month in these 
columns, in my simple-minded way, some of the things 
we ought not to do, and again still other things which 
we should do. 

Will we, under the new regime, be able to improve our 
time as we should? 
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Effect of the Short Work-Week 

ERE are some facts which will have a very im- 

portant bearing on the welfare of the human race 
in the years immediately before us: 

1. We are going to have a shorter work-week. We may 
just as well accept it. Whether it is 40 hours, or 30 
hours, or more or less, matters not; the principle is there. 

2. What are we going to do with the spare time thus 
created? Will we utilize it to our physical, moral, and 
spiritual advantage, or will we waste it or worse than 
waste it? 

One of my friends in the publishing business hits the 
nail on the head when he says, ‘‘Jt is a great art to be 
able to use one’s spare time so it doesn’t prove injurious.”’ 
‘‘The Devil finds work for idle hands,’’ is very trite and 
pertinent and will apply directly to the situation which 
confronts us. No doubt a very large percentage of wage 
earners, if their work-week is permanently reduced to 
30, 35, or 40 hours, will be worse off than they were with 
a longer work-week. That is a hard thing for this simple- 
minded editor to say, but it is a fact. 

We need not discuss this matter in any considerable 
detail, because the facts as stated are so clear that they 
need no explanation or argument. As I have pointed out 
in these columns from time to time, the human race has 
made little progress of recent years in acquiring qualities 
which are really worthwhile. It all comes back to the 
question of education. 

I have put forward what I call The True Education, as 
the one remedy for most of the ills to which human flesh 
is heir. I have endeavored to elucidate what I mean by 
The True Education, by explaining that it is the art of 
knowing how to-live. This refers back to my friend’s 
suggestion that it is a great art to know how to use one’s 
spare time. Those who know how to use their spare time 
have at least a little of The True Education. 

How many people out of one hundred, taken on an 
average, really know how to live? I could answer this 
question (approximately) to my own satisfaction, but 
I prefer to leave it for the reader to figure out for him- 
self. The percentage is not large, and it really ought to 
be greater. 

Right here is where we can all lend a hand. If we, 
as individuals, know how to live even approximately 
right, we can pass along a little of this information and 
knowledge to those with whom we come in contact. 
A mere hint of better ideals, if only casually dropped, 
may do a big piece of missionary work by setting up a 
train of thought leading to a completely changed outlook 
on life. No person has a higher duty than to lend a 
hand to others, directly or indirectly, toward providing 
an inspiration for better things, and to help them in the 
acquiring of ideals which will be a guide to the future. 





An Old Florist’s Advice 

HE Old Florist said that he believed that one should 

read all the other fellow had to say about flowers, but 
that the beginner should not expect this knowledge to 
make him a florist. Skill comes only with practice, and 
after reading about all the other fellow has done, it is 
necessary that each individual should make his own 
experiments. Rules which are made by others as applied 
to their circumstances and conditions may not apply 
to yours. Each man ought to use his head to do his own 
thinking. 

This sage advice, although perhaps not in just the 
words of the Old Florist, is worth repeating to anyone, 
anywhere, and will apply to other lines of activity as 
well as to flowers. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


INCE George Washington’s term as President, Thanksgiving 

Day has been a habit, but it remained for President Lincoln 
to officially decree the day a national holiday that the people 
of the country might pause, reflect, and voice their gratitude 
to Divine Providence for the blessings of the year. 

I ean think of no greater blessing for which we should be 
thankful than the sublime grace of gratitude, if we possess it. 
Of the ten lepers cleansed by the Divine Physician on his trip 
through Samaria, but one was gracious enough to return thanks 
for the great service. Then, we should be thankful for the 
desire to have friends; for, possessing this desire, we can have 
them—many of them, and should we by cireumstance suffer 
removal from our present circle, we may shortly create new 
friendships to take their place. 

When we have finished our enumeration and listing of the 
blessings and privileges for which we should be grateful, let us 
not forget to also render fervent thanks for the things we may 
be truly glad we haven’t got. 

As a nation, we may be devoutly thankful that our country 
is in peace; that our boys are not freezing at Valley Forge, 
under fire at Chattanooga, lying in the filth of Andersonville, 
or floundering in the muddy trenches of “somewhere” overseas. 





While the pilgrim fathers were assembled in the late Autumn 
of 1621, returning thanks to their God for a bountiful harvest, 
had they been able to vision their newly-adopted country as it 
would become some three hundred years later, they would prob- 
ably included thanks that they lived in their present instead of 
the future. Yet we of that future are grateful that our earthly 
experiences have been timed for this age instead of theirs, even 
as our grandchildren’s grandchildren will rejoice that they were 
not born in our time. 


» In reviewing the lives of those who lived before us, we are 
apt to consider them as being narrow-minded, because they stood 
firmly for principle and lived accordingly. But this apparent 
narrow-mindedness was not so much a reality as its casual 
observance might indicate. We must remember that they lived 
in an age when habits of, living were of necessity more simple 
than the present, standards were different, and it was by the 
standards of that day that their consciences were moulded. 
While truth is ever the same, our conceptions of it change from 
time to time, and mankind having developed a scientifie mind 
is ever striving for a better knowledge of truth. This quest for 
truth and a sincere desire to compel others to sge it in the same 
light, often impels our leaders to assume what may appear to 
be a narrow, if not a fanatical attitude. 








“Still Pursue Along” 


NE of my Maryland subscribers, 
subscription, writes as follows: 


“Although I am nearly 82 years old, I can (as my Negro 
cook says), “still pursue along,” and I raise many lovely 
flowers. I get much valuable information from THE 
FLOWER GROWER.” 

My Maryland subscriber does well to ‘‘still pursue 
along.’’ That’is what we are here for. Age is no handi- 
cap to many people who accomplish more and do more 
good in the world than others of far greater physical 
strength and lesser years. 

Take, for instance, my old friend Walter Stager, of 
Illinois: Had a pen-written letter from him recently and 
while he says he cannot see what he writes, his writing 
is decidedly good and perfectly plain, and much more 
legible than that of many men one-third his age. Mr. 
Stager is 88. 

Then there is another old friend, George S. Woodruff 
of Iowa, (also 88). He has been interested in many 
different activities. I first knew him as a Gladiolus 
grower, and he has continued growing Glads for many 
years, Brother Woodruff wrote me recently that he still 
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rides a bicycle and still sings in a church choir. If there 
is any such record as that, anywhere, for a man past 
his 88th birthday, I will be glad to know about it. 


“THE great trouble with many people is that they 

work only because they do not like to be called lazy, 
or because they find it necessary to work to live. Com- 
paratively few work because they like work and because 
of a desire to accomplish something useful in the world 
and to help their fellows. Those who work under pro- 
test, as it were, when they get past the half century 
mark, begin to slack up, and if they live much longer 
than that they quit work entirely. This is a very wrong 
course to pursue. It shortens one’s life, and incidentally 
shows a disposition to avoid the responsibilities of living. 

While a very few people overwork and perhaps break 
down their health in this way, there is a still larger num- 
ber who do not do enough work to get the bodily exercise 
necessary for maintaining good health. 

But why prolong the picture? Just note two or three 
examples in your own neighborhood, and make your own 
study of the problems set forth above. Incidentally, 
determine to your own satisfaction that the person who 
maintains his activities to advanced age, not only gets 
more out of life, and is happier during life; but what 
is more important, fits himself for a better work in a 
life to come. The other side of the picture is plain; 
many people fritter away their energies on self-indulgence 
and mere entertainment, and make no _ worthwhile 
advancement, but rather are going backward. 

Examples like my Maryland subscriber, Walter Stager, 
and George S. Woodruff, easily prove the wisdom of 
the active life. 





Subscriptions as Christmas Presents 


FoACcH year the Editor has urged readers to utilize 

subscriptions as Christmas presents to their flower- 
loving friends; and this year the suggestion is again 
repeated, and especially urged. 

These are days when people need introduction to sub- 
jects which will better their outlook on life. What could 
be better than gardening and nature in its various phases; 
and what could help them better than THe FLOWER 
Grower, which gives inspiration for better thinking and 
better living. 

Note the page advertisement on subscriptions for 
Christmas, on our inside back cover page this month; and 
especially that three subscriptions may be had for $4.00. 
This brings the cost of THk FLOWER GROWER down to 
such a low figure, that readers who want to secure high 
value in the presents that they make this year, will cer- 
tainly be gratified. 

Would also suggest that the Editor’s special offer of 
four three-months’ subscriptions for $1.00 is still available. 
At this very low introductory rate, a rather large number 
of Christmas presents can be made at low cost. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the idea that nothing 
ean be superior to a Christmas Gift which brings to the 
mind of a flower loving friend, twelve times per year, the 
fact that you have remembered him or her with a maga- 
zine having the practical qualities of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a garden guide, which at the same time fur- 
nishes ideas which lead to a better appreciation of the 
things of nature and provides both inspiration and higher 
ideals. 

Give this thought careful consideration and you will 
see the advantage of subscriptions to THe FLOWER 
Grower as Christmas gifts; and incidentally the fact that 
you are doing a very high type of missionary work, .as 
explained above. 
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Home of a Cooper Plan Adherent 


A Back-to-the-Country Experience 


BY HAZEL BURDGE RITTER, (Ohio) 


FEW days ago I talked with a 

friend of long standing, who has 

made the back-to-the-land venture 
an actual experience. She and her hus- 
band, both middle-aged, invested their 
scant savings in a 30-acre farm, consider- 
ably run down, but having possibilities. 
She says: 

There is no greater satisfaction than 
owning a bit of land of your own, but 
those who would be self-sustaining on a 
small farm must be willing to pay infinite 
attention to detail. Truly the small farm- 
er’s wife is concerned about many little 
things in the way of economy. 

We try to produce everything we can 
for our family needs. We grow our own 
berries, vegetables, potatoes, cabbage and 
sweet potatoes. In Summer we have a 
steady succession of foods and fruits 
from our garden, so that we have to buy 
very little except the ;taple groceries, 
such as sugar, tea, coffee; flour, and corn- 
meal. These we buy from merchants near 
home. We kill our own beef in addition 
to pork, so we have some variety of meat 
with chickens from our own flock. We 
mix our own chicken mash from feeds 
grown on the place, buying only meat 
scraps to put with it. 

As fast as we can we are setting out 
fruit trees of different kinds, so as to have 
some of each variety. We buy very few 
oranges, grapefruit or bananas, substi- 
tuting for them my own canned fruits, 
with apples, raw, baked, or prepared in 
other appetizing ways. In the Summer 
I fill my cans with fruits and vegetables, 
and in the Winter fill them again with 
meats. 

We have exchanged corn for coal, po- 
tatoes for a large bottle of vanilla extract, 
eggs and butter for drugs and dental 
work, seed oats for grain-cutting, sweet 
potatoes for sugar, and butter for hay. 
It is surprising the satisfactory bargains 
one can make on the barter basis. My 
husband exchanges work with our neigh- 
bors which saves hiring extra help. 

I do my own sewing; remodeling gar- 
ments from time to time to lengthen their 
usefulness. I saved the price of a new 


pair of blankets by tearing the old ones 
in two, seaming up the salvages and re- 
inforeing worn places with tennis patches. 
They are scheduled for use at least an- 
other winter. I make dish towels from 
feed sacks; wash cloths from worn tow- 
els; every-day slips from the best parts 
of old house dresses. 

We do our own painting and paper- 
hanging. My husband is quite handy 
about making necessary repairs about the 
house and barn, so it is seldom that we 
have to hire anything like that done. 

There have been very few money leaks 
at our house; for we have simply had to 
save every cent possible for taxes, insur- 
ance, and necessities; so we buy very 
little ice cream, or candy, and attend very 
few movies or affairs requiring admission 
fees. We borrow books and magazines 
at the local library. Of course, the maga- 
zines are not always current numbers, but 
they are just as interesting to us. We 
have enjoyed ourselves by attending com- 
munity meetings, such as farm institutes, 
club banquets, and lodge meetings. For 
pot-luck affairs I take something grown 
on the place or prepared in my own 
kitchen. 

Of course I do all our own baking. It 
has become a source of real pride to me 
to bake good bread and supplement it 
with raised biscuits, coffee cake, and cin- 
namon rolls. 

I also make our own soap out of stale 
fats. A friend in town volunteered to 
furnish the lye, if I would furnish the 
grease and experience, so my cash out- 





Homemade soaps from waste fats 
is one of the practical economies 
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lay was nothing; and we both had a nice 
lot of excellent soap. 

I have exchanged shrubs, seeds, bulbs 
and plants with friends. I slip my Gera- 
niums and other plants in my poreh 
boxes, put them in pots for the Winter, 
and have them ready for the boxes again 
in Spring. Last Summer I started sev- 
eral choice varieties of Roses from slips 
taken from bouquets given me. 

We try to plan our trips to town so 
as to save going so frequently, and often 
take turns driving, when several families 
or ladies are going to some social fune- 
tion. We have no trailer, so hauled our 
coal with team and wagon to save de- 
livery charges. By eutting down several 
dead trees on the place we have consider- 
ably lessened our fuel bills in Winter. 
To save the cost of shredding corn, my 
husband made a flat bottom sled, hauled 
the corn to the barn and husked it out 
by hand. When we threshed, the straw 
was blown into the barn to be used with 
oil meal, for feed, to save buying hay. 

I have added to our income quite mate- 
rially by acting as correspondent for sev- 
eral local newspapers. They pay a small 
amount in addition to furnishing us the 
papers without any cash outlay. This 
pays our telephone rent and electrie light 
bill, and I occasionally have a little left. 
This has really been a great help, and is 
work I enjoy. 

These are just a few of the ways and 
means used in our back-to-the-land ven- 
ture. Our days are often exacting and 
tedious, but we are sure that we have 
found THE RIGHT PATH TO REAL 
LIVING and our climb is always 


UPWARD. ; ; P) 





Hanging Baskets 

HERE are few more appropriate 

ways of showing the beauty of many 
plants, of a trailing habit of growth, than 
that of growing them in baskets, so that 
they may be suspended either in the con- 
servatory or other glasshouses, or used as 
occasion requires for room decoration. 
Ferns of many kinds grow well in 
suspended baskets if well supplied with 
moisture, as although they are such mois- 
ture-loving plants, they are equally bene- 
fited by good drainage, and this latter 
essential is more readily secured in bas- 
kets than pots. I also find the Club 
Moss, Selaginella denticulata, a most 
charming plant for surfacing baskets 
with, and in filling these some sprays of 
this useful plant should be _ inserted 
through the sides of the wirework as the 
basket is filled; and after the Ferns, 
Panicums, and  Tradeseanthias are 
planted, put a few well-rooted patches in 
all vacancies on the top, and if kept in 
a moist growing temperature and syringed 
daily they will quickly be verdant masses 
of foliage. For baskets intended for 
hanging in sunny or exposed positions, 
Zonal Geraniums in the centre and Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums trailing over the edges 
will make a good show; and as a substi- 
tute for the Selaginella I find the Stone- 
crops make very good carpeting plants, 
the dark-leaved Sedum lividium being 
used under white variegated Geraniums, 
and Sedum acre elegans under the green- 
leaved Zonal.—James Groom, in Garden- 
ing Illustrated (English), 








Timely Suggestions for November » 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“With the waning of the Autumn comes a 
radiant, gracious bloom 

The Chrysanthemum’s rich glory set against 
November's gloom. 

It ushers in the Winter as the Mayflower 
does the Spring, 

To its ragged, rumpled 
odors seem to cling.” 


OVEMBER is the month when we 
N appreciate the Hardy Chrysanthe- 

mums that beautify and brighten 
a garden that without them would prob- 
ably be quite desolate, and that supply 
long-lasting eut flowers for indoor deco- 
ration and enjoyment. As these plants 
vield many blooms, they require plenty 
of water and plant food at this time, so 
supply the plants with liquid fertilizer 
about twice a week during the blooming 
period. If you prefer large blooms to 
many, all but one bud to the stem should 
have been removed. Hill up the earth 
around the plants to protect any shallow 
roots from injury from freezing. 


petals, aromatic 


If you were unfortunate enough to 
have your Gladioli troubled with Thrips, 
take special care to see that all the old 
tops, and other garden rubbish that might 
shelter insects over the Winter, is burned. 
Inspect your Gladiolus corms before 
storing them, for these small insects, or 
for a russet discoloration. If any in- 
sects or this discoloration is found place 
the corms in paper bags or cartons and 
sprinkle flakes of naphthalene among 
them and store the corms in a quite cold 
but frost-proof place. This treatment 
will help in the control of this pest. Ex- 
cepting for the thrips (a small, greyish- 
black insect), Gladioli are as a rule fairly 
free from insect enemies. 

Include in your work for this month, 
plans for the sheltering and feeding of 
Winter Birds. Begin supplying some 
food, before weed seeds and other food 
suitable for them is buried by snow and 
ice, so as to encourage and teach the 
Birds to seek your food stations. Save 
squash, pumpkins, and sunflower seeds 
for winter feeding. Popcorn, buckwheat, 
millet, rice and whole or rolled oats, may 
also be used to supplement any deficiency 
in the amount of table scraps. Bones 
with shreds of meat on them, pork rinds, 
suet, or other pieces of fat, should also 
be provided and put where other animals 
cannot get at them. 


Before the ground freezes so it cannot 
be handled easily, store in the cellar or 
some other convenient place, a large box 
or barrel of good soil for use in ease of 
the receipt of unexpected gifts of bulbs 
or plants, or if it should be necessary 
during the Winter to repot any of the 
window plants. Such a supply of earth 
will also prove quite convenient to have 
on hand for filling up the flats for the 
indoor starting of seedlings for spring- 
planting. Store also some sand for use 
in rooting cuttings or for mixing with 
potting soil. 





If you have not already ordered hardy 
bulbs for out-door planting or indoor 
forcing, buy at once those that you re- 
quire, To avoid disappointment, purchase 





for foreing purpose only good-sized 
bulbs. If they are to be grown in earth, 


plant three to five bulbs in a six-or seven- 
inch pot according to the size of the 
variety selected, putting in the bottom of 
each pot a layer of pebbles or similar 
material that will assure good drainage. 
Then fill the pot about two-thirds full of 
a good garden soil mixed with about one 
part of sand. Place the bulbs, cover, 
water, and set the pots in a cool, dark 
place for at least two months, to form a 
good root-growth. When a mass of roots 
can be detected through the drainage hole, 
the potted bulbs may be brought grad- 
ually into light and heat; and when the 
foliage presents a good green color, the 
growing plants are in condition to receive 
sunlight part of the time. 


When arranging house plants for the 
Winter, place those that require the most 
sunlight nearest the pane in windows 
facing South or East. Of course in very 
cold weather, plants should not be kept 
too close to the window panes for fear of 
their being injured by freezing. Most of 
the ordinary house plants will give good 
results in a room that is not too warm; 
that is, in a room in which the tempera- 
ture during the day is not over 70 degrees 
and in which it does not fall below about 
38 during the night; but not lower than 
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50 at night for plants that require a high 
temperature. In windows that are not 
sunny, place those plants, like Ferns, 
Anthericum, and others that are grown 
for their ornamental foliage. 





Save yourself a lot of extra work next 
season by cleaning up the garden well 
before freezing sets in. Pull up weeds, 
spent Sweet-pea and other vines, and 
burn them, with the tops of Dahlias and 
similar garden debris that if left until 
Spring, may afford a harbor for insect 
pests, besides making the place very un- 
tidy looking. Rake up and use for com- 
posting all leaves from your shade trees 
that are not needed for other purposes, 
as they add to the lightness and porosity 
of potting soil. Beds that are cleared of 
annual plants and rubbish, may be now 
manured and spaded to advantage. 


After you have finished fall-planting 
and other gardening, to avoid damage to 
your garden tools, clean and grease the 
metal parts and store the tools in a dry 
place. As exposure to the weather dur- 
ing the Winter results in a very rapid 
depreciation in the value, life and effi- 
ciency of garden tools and of farm 
machinery, it pays to plan to have them 
properly taken care of when not in use. 
If there is no implement-shed, see that 
tools are put under cover elsewhere. Dur- 
ing spare time, repair any tools that 
require this, so that they will be in good 
shape when they are needed in the Spring. 





The Witch-Hazel Blooms in November* 


BY F. M. CHRISTENSON, (ONT.) 


TREE in full flower, yellow, with 

long crinkled petals, at a season 

when other trees and shrubs are 
bare, mark such a tree and put it in a class 
by itself! In November I was meander- 
ing through a wood-lot and came upon a 
glorious sight—there stood a Witch- 
Hazel. This tree, Hamamelis virginiana, 
grows in damp woods and by streams, 
attaining often a height of 10 feet or 
more. 

The leaves of the Witch-Hazel are oval 
and alternate, with wavy-toothed edges 
and straight veining, so that they look 
like hazel leaves. They have short 
petioles and are downy. 

The buds are developed during the 
Summer and open about the time the 
leaves of other trees are falling, say in 
October or November. They appear in 
clusters of 3 or 4 on a short stalk with 
an involuecre of 3 scales; the 4-parted 
calyx is downy; the petals are 4, long, 
narrow and erumpled. There are, too, 
four perfect stamens and four imperfect 
seale-like ones, while the seeds are con- 
tained in a 2-celled woody pod, hard but 
edible. These pods do not mature till the 
Fall, indeed very often it is Summer, just 
at flowering time, so that accounts for 
any tree having flowers and bursted pods 
upon it at the same time, as I saw it in 
November. These pods open with some 
foree and hurl the large hard seeds to 
some distance. This is one of nature’s 
small economies and the young seedlings 


spring up some distance from the parent 
tree, with a new feeding area. + 


The Witch-Hazel is one of the Grand 
Autumn Sights, for after its leaves are 
shed, then the bright, linear, crinkly 
flower petals appear. The tree looks as 
if it were decked with numerous tufts of 
bright-yellow ribbon or string as they 
flutter in the breeze and arrest the atten- 
tion; the more so because other trees are 
bare and brown. 

Witch-Hazel bark yields an astringent, 
at once sedative and diseutient and is 
used externally and internally for con- 
trolling hemorrhage and diseased blood 
vessels, as for example, dilated veins. 

Twigs of the Witch-Hazel are often 
used to give a clue, as to where there is 
water; so we have the Divining Rod. A 
forked branch of the wood is used. The 
branch is held in the hand of the seeker 
and is said to turn in the direction where 
there is water, or treasure, mines, ete., 
underground. This foretelling the things 
by experiments is a very old one, and 
used a great deal in the old land. 


* The Witch-Hazel has become well known in 
connection with the finding of water, as related 
in the last paragraph of this article. However, 


any tree branch or even a forked metal rod 
will answer the same purpose. This so-called 
superstition of the old days has now been 


given scientific approval, and divining rods are 
a matter of common use in the locating of 
minerals. 

The Editor has in hand some interesting in- 
formation along this line, which we utilize 
when space permits. 
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California Gardens 
in November 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 


HE Dahlias will have finished 

blooming about Thanksgiving time, 

but we need not mourn their pass- 
ing, because the Polyanthus, or Bunch- 
flowered Narcissus, are ready to take their 
place. Poinsettias will be almost at their 
best at this time, and late Chrysanthe- 
mums will furnish decorative material for 
quite a while to come. Those Zinnias that 
self-sowed their seed in August will also 
be in bloom now, and if they are of the 
large Dahlia-flowered variety, they will 
fill the place that the real Dahlias have 
left. 


Plant roots of Japanese Iris now. I 
have seen some excellent bargains in these 
lovely foreigners in the advertising pages 
of Tue FLowerR Grower. There is a 
charming colony of them growing in run- 
ning water in the Japanese Tea Garden 
at Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. 
Do not despair if you have no pool or 
brook to plant them in, for I have seen 
them bloom equally well under ordinary 
garden conditions. Their only require- 
ments are plenty of water during the 
growing season, an acid soil and plenty 
of fertilizer of the barnyard variety. 


It is assumed, and we hope, that there 
has been enough rain by the end of this 
month to have softened up the soil from 
its six months’ baking under the hot Cali- 
fornia sun. There will of course be quan- 
tities of seedlings coming up in the vari- 
ous beds and borders. A good plan 
would be to dig up as many of these as 
one desires, plant them in a bed to form 
a hit-or-miss effect, then dig up all the 
other beds and borders, strew them with 
fertilizer (and lime too if you have it), 
then leave them, not breaking the lumps 
or leveling off, to the curative action of 
sun, wind and rain. 


About the end of November the Beauty 
of Nice, Stocks will be in bud and ready 
to burst forth into their annual winter 
display of bloom. Unfortunately this 
plant is greatly loved by black and green 
aphis, so that the gardener must keep 
vigilant watch, else the blooms will all be 
spoiled. A tobacco solution sprayed on 
will kill these pests quicker than you can 
say “Jack Robinson,” or, lacking that, 
powdered nicotine or even strong soap 
suds will do. 


Most garden flowers are lime-lovers, 
but a few, Rhododendrons, Japanese Iris, 
Aquilegias, Meadow Rue, and Ferns, lean 
to a strong acid soil, so in distributing 
lime among the beds at this time do not 
approach too close to the above-named 
plants. 


The beauty of bulb planting in Cali- 
fornia is that all varieties need not be 
bought at one and the same time and 
hustled into their earthy beds in order 
to beat the first frost. One may continue 
planting, a few now and a few then, as 
one’s inclination dictates, or one’s purse 









































Mantle Box filled with Wandering Jew and Marica Northiana 


Grow Your Winter Decorations 
BY LENA McVEIGH, (Va.) 


AM sure you will be interested in 

hearing of the beautiful Winter Deco- 

rations we have used in our home for 
several years. They have been a joy to 
us and the admiration of all callers. Not 
many of us can have cut flowers for the 
house through the Winter, during these 
days of depression, but all of us can have 
these, for they are easily raised; and 
show they transform the plainest home 
‘into a place of charm and beauty. For 
the mantlepiece box (as illustrated), we 
had the tinner make us a pan the desired 
length and width, two inches longer and 
wider than the box that was to set in it, 
and two inches deep. The wooden box 
was filled with rich soil mixed with a little 
bone meal, then thickly set with slips of 
red, green, and white, and the green 
Wandering Jew, with here and there a 
Marica northiana (or as we eall them, 
Iris Palms). This was set across the 
banisters at the south-east corner of the 
porch and given plenty of water all Sum- 
mer. In a surprisingly short time it was 
a thing of beauty, but the real joy came 
when it was brought in to adorn the 
place for which it was grown. We used 
two of the porch hanging baskets of Jew 
for the corners of the tall walnut desk, 
and they transformed the living room 
into an ideal, homey place. 

On a stand in the corner is a large 
black vase filled with the soft feathery 
Artemisia, Silver King, so dainty and 
graceful, with several stems of the 


Chinese Lantern to lend color and charm. 
Surely, nothing could be quite so pretty, 
I think. Then turning, I see in the next 
room something entirely different and 
beautiful beyond words; a great urn 
filled with Honesty, known to us as 
“Money in Both Pockets.” In these days, 
the name alone is attractive. Think of 
having money in both pockets. There is 
an uplift in the very thought. Under 
any name it would be loved, for it is very 
beautiful with its silvery dises, looking as 
one young man said, “like they were 
made of a girl’s evening frock.” The 
rich green walls throw it in bold relief 
and give it an added beauty as do the 
wall vases of Bittersweet. 

I wish I could make you see and love 
these Winter Decorations as we do. They 
do not appear to gather dust nor do they 
shed, making a troublesome litter, like 
so many dried plants do, but are fresh 
and pretty from early Fall to late Spring. 
3est of all, once give them a place in 
your garden and that is all that is neces- 
sary. With the coming of the Spring- 
time, you'll find them peeping up ayain, 
and know that when Jack Frost claims 
your garden there will be plenty that is 
beautiful, to brighten the Winter’s days. 

So they give a two-fold service, the 
joy of raising them and watching them 
grow into beauty day by day, always 
with the vision of the charming deecora- 
tions they will make when other flowers 
are gone. 





permits, until well into the new year. On 
toward January one will find bigger and 
better bargains day by day. 

If the rains have not been niggardly 
(and they have really been so of late 
years) there should be a good crop of 
Mushrooms coming up now in the alfalfa 
fields, pastures and oceasionally the flower 
borders. They are easily identified here- 
abouts, for they are almost invariably 
that pink gilled variety known as Agari- 


eus Campestris, or Field Agarie. Now 
and then if one is very lucky one runs 
onto a colony of Shaggy Mane Mush- 
rooms (Coprinus comatus). To be safe 
from poisening one must know Mush- 
rooms like one’s brother, for there is no 
sure test of their edibility except by 
eating them, and—“‘What’s the wurrld to 
a man whin his wife’s a widdy?”  Dis- 
regard all those old wives’ tales of testing 
Mushrooms by use of a coin, a silver 
spoon, an onion, or “what have you.” 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE arrival of November may find 

many Vegetables still in the garden. 
This is true, especially when October 
mildness has made the gardener reluctant 
to rush everything into the cellar. It is, 
however, always a season of suspense. 
There is the possibility that a “cold snap” 
may set in suddenly some night—rain 
followed by freezing weather, which is 
very bad for anything remaining in the 
garden. 


Late Cabbage and Turnips will keep 
right on growing until the ground freezes. 
As a rule, Turnips may be frozen solid 
and after that be in splendid condition, 
if permitted to remain in the ground until 
it thaws; but this holds good only for 
the short periods of freezing weather of 
arly Winter. Cabbage and Turnips in- 
tended for winter storage are better 
gathered before they are subjected to 
such severe weather, 


Many of the less hardy plants have 
long since been killed by frosts. It is 
always a great satisfaction when the To- 
mato, Bean, and many other vines and 
bushes, have been gathered in an out-of- 
the-way corner ready for burning or to 
become a part of the compost heap. 


If we have not cleaned out the 
of Chickweed that is so apt to be 


growth 
getting 


a good start for next Spring’s annoy- 
ance, or it may be another weed equally 


as annoying, it is not too late to set 
about exterminating it. Spade, or dig 
thoroughly with a hoe, the places afflicted, 
raking the ground and gathering up the 
weeds on the surface. We will be repaid 
by a nice clean plot of ground when next 
Spring’s garden activities begin. 


A little planting for next Spring may 
be done this month. Prepare beds in 
spots of the garden that will not be used 
for tke early planting another season, 
and sow Lettuce and Spinach. This should 
be done later in the month, as there is 
always the possibility of a few warm 
days encouraging the seeds to sprout, in 
which ease the tender plants would not 
survive the Winter. But there is an equal 
chance that they will not sprout until 
Spring, and in that ease we will have 
those salads very early. There is always 
a risk attending very-early or very-late 
planting, but it is one the sporting gar- 
dener is willing to take. 


If we have raised our own Onions and 
find there are many very small ones, sort 
them out, and toward the latter part of 
the month plant them. Sometimes it is 
possible to buy quantities of small Onions, 
costing very little; and it is a simple 
matter to plant them. Dig a trench about 
four inches deep, dropping the Onions in 
it two or three inches apart, depending 
on their size. Every mild day during the 
Winter they will grow, producing tender 
green Onions in early April. 


This is the time of year to carry in dry 
arth for next Spring’s house planting or 
for plants we may wish to care for dur- 
Store it in the cellar or 


ing the Winter. 
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any sheltered place. When gardening, 
one must always be looking ahead. Even 
while tucking things in for the Winter, 
we must also be preparing for another 
year’s planting. 





Importance of Winter Vegetable 
Storage 

SUPPLY of Vegetables in good con- 

dition throughout the Winter can be 
provided by proper storage, and the 
right kind of storage may be had in most 
farm cellars and in some city cellars. 
The best storage is one entirely under- 
ground and as most cellars are not just 
that, they are more or efficient 
accordingly. 

Vegetables to keep well in storage must 
be well-matured, but still not over-ripe. 
Experience and judgment is necessary 
for best results. Defective Vegetables, 
from being bruised or cut in handling, 
or defective from disease or insect dam- 


less 














These tools suggest that even in Novem- 
ber there is no rest for the gardener 


age, do not keep as 
specimens. 

Vegetables which do well in storage: 
Carrots, Beets, Turnips, Parsnips, Winter 
Radishes, Cabbage. Comparatively low 
temperature is best maintained for these 
and the air should be fairly moist. There 
is no storage equal to a cellar with a 
dirt floor and entirely underground, but 
with suitable ventilation from outside 
when weather is permissible. Potatoes 
may be kept at about the same tempera- 
ture as other vegetables, but seem to 
require a little more ventilation. Turnips, 
Squash and Pumpkins require tempera- 
ture from 50 to 60 degrees for best 
results and a dry atmosphere with a 
circulation of air. These three vegetables 
keep better in a furnace room, attic, or 
upstairs room, than in a eellar, if regu- 
lation of temperature can be reasonably 
maintained. 

Cellars with a furnace are generally 
too warm for the storage of most vege- 


well as perfect 
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tables, but it is sometimes possible to 
partition off a corner of such a cellar 
with a window which may be slightly 
opened for maintaining temperature. The 
partition should be double and may be 
filled with straw or shavings, and it 
should have a tight-fitting door. 

Outdoor caves or under-ground storage 
cellars, entirely detached from the house 
are very successful in the storage of 
many vegetables. Pits or banks are also 
extensively used. 

With any method of storage, experi- 
ence and care is necessary to produce 
best of results. 

It may be pointed out that good stor- 
age is preferable as well as cheaper than 
canning. 





Outdoor Vegetable Storage Pit 


A® outdoor pit covered with a mound 
of soil is an excellent and inexpensive 
method of storing vegetables. Such pits 
should be built on high, well-drained 
spots. Here are the directions: 

Dig a pit 6 to 10 iaches deep and 30 
inches square. Place a layer of straw or 
leaves in the bottom about 4 inches deep. 
Pile 2 bushels or so of mixed vegetables 
—heets, carrots, turnips and potatoes— 
on this straw in a round pile and cover 
with 6 inches of straw. .Enough fine dirt 
should then be put on to cover the straw 
2 to 3 inches deep. At the top of the 
pile the straw should be pulled up and 
allowed to stick out through the dirt to 
act as a chimney for ventilation. 

When the weather turns colder more 
dirt may be added until it is about 8 
inches thick, and covers the ventilator. 
A 10-inch layer of straw manure should 
be placed over the mound where tempera- 
tures may drop to 15 degrees below zero. 
Several mounds may be built and when 
vegetables are needed an entire mound 
may be opened and the contents removed 
to a basement until used.—( Bulletin 
Colorado Agricultural College.) 





Vegetable Storage Hints 

M. CASE, extension horticulturist 

for the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports a large number of fami- 
lies planning to store large quantities of 


home-grown vegetables this Fall and 
W inter. 
He suggests that vegetables to be 


stored be left in the ground as late as 
possible in the Fall, at least until after a 
killing frost. Usually the first frost is 
only severe enough to kill the tops and 
check the growth of the plants. This is 
normally followed by 10 days or two 
weeks of nice weather which allows the 
vegetables to ripen in good condition for 
storage. 

Vegetables of medium size, smooth, 
and free from bruises or sears, are best 
for storage, it is stated. One-half inch 
of tops should be left, in topping root 
erops, to prevent decay.—(Bulletin 
Colorado Agricultural College.) 





There is no better Christmas gift to a 
flower-loving friend than a subscription 
to THe FLOWER GrROwER. Three yearly 
subscriptions may be had for $4.00; a 
low price for a meritorious and well- 
appreciated gift. 
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Better Homes 
for Birds 


BY 
V. WINIFRED CHIVENS 


( Missour1 ) 


VERYONE enjoys having Birds 

about the garden and home grounds. 

No easier way of attracting them 
can be found, than to provide, for their 
convenience, plenty of Homes suited to 
their individual needs. For the use ot 
these Homes our feathered friends pay 
rent in three-fold manner; by destroying 
insect pests in our gardens and orchards, 
and with song and entertainment furn- 
ished throughout the Summer. 

The first Home we think of is for that 
mischievous elf, the House Wren. Wrens 
are not particular as to type of home, 
but desire it near human habitation, with 
its opening sufficiently small that no 
other Bird may enter. This opening 
should be about seven-eighths inch, or 
size of a quarter dollar; and may be 
from one to six inches above the floor. 

A Home we have provided, which is 
oceupied each season, consists of a ten- 
inch length of hollow drain tile, four- 
inch size. Two cireular ends were cut 
from one-inch board. The end which 
contains the opening is set back about 
one and one-half inches to form a porch. 
A wire passed through the tile swings 
it from a tree limb. 

Another favorite Home is a gourd, 
suspended from porch or tree. 

Other interesting Wren Homes recently 
seen were :—A quart-size paper ice cream 
container, covered with bark, giving a 
rustic appearance, the opening being cut 














Bluebird House built of hollow 
tile, placed near a Cherry tree. 
Bluebirds don’t eat cherries 
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Martin Apartment House 

of sixteen rooms. Built 

by Roy J. Chivens. Gourd 

homes beneath were oc- 

cupied by overflow ten- 
ants 














Wren House of hollow tile 


in the lid. Another was a small bucket 
placed upside dowu on a board, painted 
white and fastened to side of a building. 
Tin cans, cigar boxes, ete. may be utilized. 
Or if something more decorative is 
desired small Houses of Bungalow or 
other type are attractive. 


UR experience with Bluebirds has 

been that they prefer rather incon- 
spicuous homes. A length of bark-cov- 
ered. hollow log, with a gabled roof has 
had a renter each season for several 
years. One or two small holes %-inch, 
bored in the back near the top insure 
circulation of air on hot days. 

We also have a tile house for our 
Bluebirds, which house is not only very 
picturesque, but has the added advant- 
age of coolness during summer heat. 
This is of six-inch tile,—eighteen-inch 
length, with cone-shaped covering of 
roofing paper over eireular inch board. 
A similar board in bottom, with fitting to 
serew onto the iron pipe on which the 
house is mounted. A small block of wood 


bolted beneath the opening provides a 
step, which Mr. Bluebird uses as a look- 
out perch, while his mate is brooding her 
eggs. The opening in a Bluebird House 
should be about one and one-half inches. 

Martins are sociable Birds and preter 
apartment houses. These may be of any 
style architecture desired. Martins are 
very “air-minded” which perhaps ex- 
plains why the apartment pictured is al- 
ways filled to capacity with these de- 
lightful birds, who seem constantly to be 
conversing among themselves in their 
musical voices. The frame of this zeppe- 
lin is of wood. Divided in the center 
lengthwise, then crosswise into apart- 
ments, 6x8 inches in size. <A piece of 
iron pipe is fastened in the exact center. 
By this the house is fastened to the 
twenty-five foot pipe which supports it. 
The wooden frame is covered with 
pressed board cut in sections to fit se- 
curely, then the whole painted aluminum 
gray. The openings are two and one- 
half inches in diameter, and a_ small 
round porch is fastened beneath each 
apartment. The zeppelin is seven feet 
long, and contains sixteen homes. 

Bird Houses may be placed upon 
wooden posts, but a strip of mesh wire 
or tin should be placed about it to ward 
off stray cats. While gayly-painted 
Bird Homes may appeal to our eyes, as 
a rule our feathered friends who are 
to occupy them prefer dull or drab 
colors, which blend into the surrounding 
scenery and do not tend to make their 
nesting places too conspicuous. Martins 
might perhaps, prove an exception. 





New Idea for Use of Index 


NE of my old subseribers in the State 

of Vermont, writes me that he has 
ten bound volumes (bound under instruc- 
tions found in THE FLOWER GROWER), 
and that he finds then: valuable for ref- 
erence purposes. He says that while he 
finds the ten volumes a compendium of 
valuable information, he believes that it 
could be more serviceable by binding the 
indexes together, instead of having them 
bound separately with each volume. He 
has ordered a complete set of indexes for 
the ten years for this purpose. This sug- 
gestion ought to prove useful to others 
with several years’ issues accumulated. 
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Editorial Notes 


NJOYABLE and convenient as autos 

are, we must not forget that they 
give us but a fleeting, bird’s eye view of 
places passed. True, we can _ enthuse 
over wonderful pictures of Nature as we 
zip along, but learn next to nothing of 
the close-up, intimate knowledge of the 
many little things which mean so much. 
To find these, a much slower mode of 
travel must be adopted. Why lose the 
use of our own “shanks’ horses”? Too 
much riding and too little walking is a 
very bad habit for everyone not physi- 
cally disabled. It soon gets to. be a 
frame of mind. 


During August, while vacationing in a 
small, hamlet where few forms of amuse- 
ment and distraction were present, a con- 
genial friend and myself found walking 
a most healthful and enjoyable oceupa- 
tion. Every road was explored within 
a radius of at least two miles. Beginning 
mildly, we finally worked up to round 
trips of four or five miles and won the 
reputation of being “some walkers.” 


Was the pleasure of these walks found 
just in the air and exercise? By no 
means, although both were conducive to 
it, and also to health. I wonder how 
many flowers, trees, birds, and so on, es- 
raped us. Not many I ween. Yes; we 
know where several fine patches of Spear- 
mint are growing; what little stream is 
the home of three or four Bullfrogs that 
croaked while we watched them. If I 
had had a net one night later, one would 
have found himself transplanted to my 
Lily Pool. Then there was that lovely 
shady road, the haunt of so many birds, 
among others the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, and the true Red-headed Wood- 
pecker; the latter no longer common in 
this section. We didn’t need a single ear 
on this road, although it would be a 
delightful drive. On it is a large house 
set in what must once have been quite 
imposing surroundings. It reminded 
one of stories of Southern homes ruined 
by the war. 


Who knows the speed at which a fuzzy 
Caterpillar can travel? The one watched 
was not a “curly bear’ known and loved 
by all children in the past, but its clear- 
buff cousin. Do Caterpillars think? 
Don’t know, but this one surely had a 
mind of its own, and it was definitely 
made up to cross the road as rapidly as 
possible. Perhaps its butterfly mother 
had told it to beware of those awful ma- 
chines in which humans tear along the 
roads with no regard for life and limb 
of fuzzy Caterpillars, and not much for 
their own or those of other man creatures. 

One thing I do know and that is, al- 
though the Caterpillar had several pairs 
ot legs and we only one, a simple prob- 
lem in ratio would prove greatly to our 
disadvantage. Comparing the length of 
the little fellow’s legs to his rate of speed, 
we would need seven-leagued boots to 
even approach the same rate as compared 
to the length of human legs. 


If we had been whizzing by in a car 
instead of using Nature’s means of loco- 
motion we wculd have missed an amus- 
ing encounter with a flock of geese. 
Wishing to “go round a block” as it 
were, instead of retracing our steps, we 
hoped to find another road back. The 
only one near at hand certainly never 
was traveled by an auto and it looked 
as though its destination might be some 
wood lot. After exploring a short dis- 
tance, hopes of reaching home and din- 
ner that way seemed doubtful. The wise 
plan then, was to return to the known 
road and enquire at the only house near. 
Although it was a large house with quite 
good-looking barns, there was a general 
appearance of having fallen from its 
original state. Though not at all favor- 
ably impressed we had to take Hobson’s 
choice. The only sign of life was 
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chickens, chickens everywhere, hundreds 
of them. No amount of knocking 
brought a human on the scene, so we 
gave up and resigned ourselves to going 
back the way we came. 

About half way down the driveway, a 
flock of geese which had been sitting 
near, roused up and decided to play 
watch-dog. A couple of ganders put 
their heads down and came toward us 
hissing, while the rest of the flock, of 
perhaps twenty, kept them company. 
They followed us out of the yard and 
several hundred feet along the road. As 
we were soon some distance ahead, we 
sat down on a knoll to rest and wateh 
them, when suddenly a car loomed in 
sight. Then came the fun. avery 
“goose Jack of them” turned tail and 
raced for home, wings flapping, feet 
flying. How they did squawk! Their 
racket succeeded where our rapping had 
failed for a woman came hurrying to the 
rescue of her geese. We were too far 
away to make another try at getting in- 
formation, and it looked doubtful if the 
woman spoke much English. 





Let’s Have a Cactus 
MRS. LESLIE A. WOOD 


ACTUS, Cacti, Cactuses, rather 

confusing to many, just which one 

to say. Cactus is singular, Cacti 
Latin plural, Cactuses English plural. 
Now that we have that explained, I will 
give a brief history of the word Cactus 
which comes from the Greek word Kak- 
tos, meaning prickly. At that time it 
did not necessarily mean Cactus but any 
plant that was prickly or spiny. 

Choosing Cactuses is a matter of taste 
differing with each individual. Some like 
odd shapes, others prefer those with 
spines; still others with no spines. In 
selecting, have a definite idea what you 
are going to use them for. Dish garden, 
rockery, or potted plants? If it be for 
dish gardens, (which I am very fond of 
building,) select small seedlings or nurs- 
ling suceulents, with their pretty blues 
and greens, and the spiny Cactuses make 
very attractive combinations. 

Dish gardens may be made large or 
small, the latter being best suited for 
small sun parlors or windows. There are 
many kinds of dishes to choose from, 
nearly all shapes and sizes, in as many 
colors. It is mostly a matter of taste. 
Small pieces of tufa rock may be used 
in the dish garden, filling in the spaces 
with soil to hold the plants. A little 
heavier soil may be used in dish gardens 
than in potting Cacti because they dry 
out more quickly. Cactuses are very sat- 
isfactory for dish gardens because they 
do not outgrow your dishes as soon as 
most plants. 

You may like to put a few small orna- 
ments in your dish garden. They add to 
its beauty if you do not use too many 
and thus spoil the effect or make the 
garden look cheap. 

Potted Cactuses are very common at 
present for both porch and sun parlor; 
mature plants being used, or perhaps 
fast-growing seedlings. The soil may be 
made of three parts pit sand, two parts 


garden loam, one part plaster from old 
walls. Sift together so that it will be 
well mixed. Trim off all dead or decayed 
roots before potting. Fill pot one-third 
with small pieces of cinders or broken 
earthen ware. Pieces of charcoal are 
very good. The Cactus may now be put 
in and the soil filled around it until 
within an inch of the top of the pot, 
then finish with coarse gravel. I find 
this very satisfactory for the average 
potted Cactus; some need different mix- 
tures. Do not over-water, when they are 
first potted; better leave them dry for a 
few days. Then water only when thor- 
oughly dry. That answers the water- 
ing question for dish gardens also. 

Now the rockery:—I set my pots 
right in the garden and cover the tops 
of them with sand. If the garden lies 
rather low and wet, it would be advisable 
to dig a hole twice as large as the pot 
and fill the bottom with sand or cinders 
then place the jar and fill in around it 
with the sand or cinders. This will give 
them the needed drainage. 

Their commonest disease he'e in the 
East is rotting; they rot very easily. 
There is little one can do after a plant 
has become affected, unless it is possible 
to take a eutting and root it. If the 
plant is badly affected, it is difficult to 
get a cutting, and it is advisable to dis- 
card it. 

When taking a cutting use a sharp 
knife and lay the cutting in the sun to 
dry the surface thoroughly. I have had 
very good success rooting them in leaf 
mould (from the wood) and sand. This 
should not be kept too wet or they will 
deeay rather than root. 

Sometimes red spiders bother, causing 
yellow spots to appear on the Cactus. 
Dash with cold water. This usually will 
be effective, but if they still persist, put 
about half a eup of sulphur dust in a 
quart of water and let stand for two 
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or three days. Pour off the water and 
sprinkle with it. The spiders do not 
seem to like this sort of bath and soon 
disappear. I don’t think the Cactus 
here, is bothered with as many insects 
as they are in their native land, for 
whieh we are grateful, as they have 
enough unfavorable conditions to over- 
come. 

When potting Cactuses do not use too 
small pots, as we are apt to catch on the 
spines while we are working and uproot 
them. 

Just a word about the spines. They 
are not poisonous, as so many people 
seem to believe. We are in no more 
danger from a prick of a Cactus spine 
than from the seratch given by a Rose 
or Berry thorn. In either case, as with 
any prick or scratch, the spot should be 
washed clean and some antiseptic ap- 
plied. One never knows where infection 
may lurk. 

I find it very interesting and educa- 
tional, growing Cactuses from seed. It 
takes lots of patience and hard work but 
you will like each one of the little plants 
after having nursed them day after day 
for three or four years. 

At present I have about four thousand 
seedlings and seventy-five mature plants 
which means quite a lot of daily care. 
They are dormant from August until 
April and at that time need less atten- 
tion; only an occasional watering, just 
so that the roots will not dry up, is all 
that is necessary. 





Useful Hints for November 


Y the end of this month the ground 

will be frozen so that the garden can 
be covered with its final blanket. Ever- 
green boughs make the very best winter 
protection. They are light, do not mat, 
do not weigh down plants such as Ma- 
donna Lilies which make a fall growth, 
allow air to circulate freely, and do not 
retain excessive moisture. Perhaps next 
to evergreen boughs, comes excelsior. It 
does most of the things which make ever- 
greens so valuable. 


Hybrid Tea Roses should first be 
mounded up with dirt high enough to 
protect the lower part of each bush. The 
upper part does not matter as it has to 
be pruned away anyhow. After mound- 
ing them, lay a few boughs over for extra 
security. Unless very much exposed to 
cold winds many of the other Roses do 
not require any protection. Each gar- 
dener must be guided by conditions in 
his or her own garden. 


During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber, many last bits of work may be done, 
such as: setting out Lilies (nearly sure 
to be late arriv als) ; ; cutting down all left 
over stalks; pulling up and storing away 
any stakes not previously cared for; and 
going over the whole garden in quest of 
late or overlooked weeds. 


Now it is time to be thinking about 
Christmas. Make a list of the things 
you would like yourself and then decide 
which of these your gardening friends 
would appreciate as a gift from you. A 
real gift is not something hurriedly pur- 
chased in a last minute frenzied shopping 
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Year-Around Window Boxes 


BY RUTH H. 


HE window box, gayly dressed up 

| in Summer, may become a bare and 

lonely sight during the Winter and 

early Spring. Your window box can be a 

miniature garden every season of the 

vear with a little plauning and fore- 
thought. 

Clean your box out thororghly in the 
fall. Place an inch of coarse sand in 
the bottom and add an inch of mixed 
loam (one pail of loam to one four-inch 
flower pot of bone meal). Choose a 
pleasing color combination of bulbs such 
as Paper White Narcissus, double pink 
Tulips, and lavender Crocus. Set the 
Narcissus bulbs an inch apart in the back 
row, the double Tulips two inches apart 
in the second row, and cover with the 
mixed loam. 

Place the Crocus bulbs an inch apart 
in the front row on the new layer of 
loam. 

Fill the. box to an inch from the top 
with loam and add a thin layer of peat 
or leaf mold. Water thoroughly. This 
settles the loam and leaves an inch or so 
of space at the top of the box. 

Forget all about the bulbs and go into 
the woodlands some Sunday afternoon 
for a few roots of Ground Evergreen, 
Princess Pine, and Partridgeberry Vines. 
Pick some branches of Black Alder Ber- 


LEE, (R. I.) 

ries if they grow in your locality. Plant 
the trailing slips of Ground Evergreen in 
the front row of your box, the Princess 
Pine in the back rows, and the Partridge- 
berry Vines in the space between. All 
these plants have surface roots and will 
not harm the sleepirg bulbs. The Par- 
tridgeberries will draw Bird neighbors, 
and the twigs of Black Alder Berries 
placed between the Princes Pine will 
supply plenty of color with the living 
green around it. 

In the Spring, when the bulb spikes 
begin to push their way out of the soil, 
lift the evergreens carefully and trans- 
plant to some shady corner in the back 
yard for next year’s use. Once above 
ground, the bulbs develop quickly and 
soon Spring will smile back at you from 
your little Duteh window boxes in nod- 
ding Narcissus, gayly-colored Tulips, and 
delicately shaded Crocus. 

3y the time they have finished bloom- 
ing, the Geraniums, Petunias, and Vineas 
will be ready for their summer stay in 
your window box. Lift the bulbs ecare- 
fully and transplant in a sunny corner of 
the yard so that their leaves may store 
up food material for next Winter. Clean 
your box once more and let your Summer 
Boarders move in. Thus, the window box 
blooms on. 





trip, but something bought or made with 
a mental picture of the recipient present, 
when the decision is made. Such a pic- 
ture should include both the needs and 
the tastes of the receiver. 


How handy would be a nice bundle of 
labels. There are various kinds at as 
various prices. If the plain wooden ones 
are selected, give them a coat of light- 
green paint to preserve them from too 
rapid decay. With these might go a 
bottle of water-proof ink. 


Bulbs for winter forcing, especially 
those like Paper White Narcissus, which 
can be grown in water, make most ac- 
ceptable gifts to any flower lover. It is 
not too late to go to the woods and get 
tiny ferns and moss for little dish gar- 
dens. All such gifts are especially nice 
for the sick and shut-ins; much more at- 
tractive than a plant purchased at some 
florists, whatever its money value. Money 
value counts but little in a real gift, ex- 
cept to the superficial. 
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Native Asters for Gardens 


HE Asters are important members 

of the Composite Family of Wild 
Fowers in our country, east of the West- 
ern Plains, and of the 85 varieties named 
by botanists, 25 are common in the 
Northern and Middle States, and all of 
these except a few confined to the salt 
marshes and other localities of the Atlan- 
tie Coast, are found in great numbers in 
the sand dune region of Indiana which 
surrounds the southern end of Lake 
Michigan; the region in which the writer 
spends most of his week-ends and 
holidays. 

Of the Asters in this region, the most 
conspicuous and beautiful, is the New 








New England Aster 


England Aster (A. 
Gray). 

All but two of the Aster genus which 
are found in the Northern and Middle 
States, are classified as perennials, which 
bloom between July and October; most 
. of them are indifferent to soil conditions, 
and may be successfully grown in our 
gardens; and, as all are lasting and lib- 
eral bloomers, they add much to the 
brightening of fall gardens and more of 
them should be so used. 

The largest and most colorful is the 
New England Aster, subject of the illus- 
tration. Its stem, from 2 to 6 feet tall, 
is rough and much branched; the olive- 
green, soft-hairy, lance-shaped, thin, 
toothless leaves clasp the stem at their 
bases; the flowers—usually larger than a 
quarter of a dollar—have from 30 to 40 
strap-like rays—dark purple or magenta 
—and are in large elusters at the ends of 
the branches, and the bloom continues 
until hard frosts. 


C. H. Rosrnson, (IIl.) 
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Dahlia Storage 

P>ASTEDOARD boxes, newspapers, 

ashes, and dried leaves, solve the 
dahlia storage problem. Secure several 
large pasteboard boxes at the corner gro- 
cery store, cut them apart and make a 
bin, running parallel with one of the 
cellar walls and farthest from the heater. 
Line sides and floor of the bin with 
thicknesses of newspaper, and cover floor 
with a three-inch layer of coarse asues. 
With all varieties and clumps properly 
tagged, stalks eut to within two or three 
inches of the roots, and some dirt still 
clinging to the roots, place upside down 
in the ashes. After clumps have been 
placed, cover lightly with loose earth and 
a layer of dried leaves two feet thick. 
Then sprink'e coarse ashes over leaves 
to weigh them down. Keep a thermome- 
ter hanging on inside part of bin and 
leave a cellar window open except on 
very cold nights. This part of your cel- 
lar should run a temperature of about 
forty to forty-five degrees all Winter. 
About every six weeks sprinkle top cover- 
ing lightly with water. Examine roots 
shortly after the new year. 

Wituram W. Kamar, (Penna.) 





Digging and Keeping Dahlias 


> oes had fifty years’ experience 
with Dahlias, both in this country 
and Seotland, and having had remark- 
ably good success with them, I thought 
I would like to give of that experience 
to others. 

The first thing that has impressed me, 
especially here in Idaho, is that climatic 
conditions has a lot to do with successful 
storage of Dahlias and I realize that the 
same conditions may not exist in every 
State. 

Here we often have some early frosts 
which interfere with full maturity in our 
Dahlia roots and I’ve invariably found 
that those digging and storing imme- 
diately, have poor success in keeping 
them over. This has proven to me that 
it does well to wait till later to harvest. 

But what about the unsightly vines 
says someone. Shall we cut them off? 
My experience says, “No, don’t cut them 
off,” try and remember the beautiful flow- 
ers you have had in the past and give the 
roots a chance to mature which they will 
do even after the tops are frozen. Then 
if the weather clears up again and they 
start a new growth don’t be alarmed. 
Jack Frost will be along after a while 
and give them a real freeze down. Then, 
if possible, wait another week at least 
before you begin harvesting. 

Begin digging with an open-tined spad- 
ing fork, taking eare not to break any 
necks, leave about 2 inches of the stem 
on the clump, shake all the loose dirt 
off, pack in boxes, bins, or on the floor 
of a dirt-floored cellar where the temper- 
ature is as close to 45 degrees as possible 
during the Winter, and cover the whole 
with dry sand, the finer you can get it 
the better. I find an added precaution for 
some extra choice clump is to wrap the 


whole thing in paper before burying it 
in sand. Be sure your labels are deeply 
inseribed or whatever means you take to 
identify your clumps as they may go 
through a slight sweat and so make your 
tags hard to decipher. 

Some advocate cutting Dahlias in the 
Fall (which personally I always do), but 
I’ve found that.the whole clump keeps 
best, especially if your Dahlias have been 
slightly affected with thrip or Red Spider, 
which no real Dahlia fan should allow, 
especially in this day and age of so many 
different insecticides. But the pity of it 
is a great many through sheer careless- 
ness let spraying go till too late. I’ve 
invariably found that such affected plants 
are just that much harder to carry 
through the Winter. I’ve also found that 
75 per cent of the failures can be traced 
to this and digging too soon after the 
first frost. Of course by this I don’t 
mean to go too far to the other extreme. 
I’ve found a happy medium is best in 
everything —Wi.LuiAM Scorr Doig (in 
American Dahlia Society Bulletin.) 





Unbalanced Feeding Weakens 


Dahlia Roots 

NE point which has been overlooked 

in these columns, as is usually the 
“ase wherever this interesting subject is 
mentioned, is the fact that fully as much 
depends on the way the roots were pro- 
duced, as the method of storage. It’s the 
old story, you can’t eat your cake and 
have it. You may feed and water your 
Dahlias excessively, but this is quite 
likely to cause indigestion, and then be- 
ware when you try to winter these roots. 
Such roots are very soft, and very often 
overgrown; the black rot completes the 
story. 

We have five gardens in no less than 
three towns, consequently we have ample 
opportunity to study the storage of roots 
grown under total'y different conditions. 
We find that roots grown in the field with 
no forcing, very little fertilizer, and such 
water as nature sees fit to send, will win- 
ter with but little difficulty. Fertilizer 
with a strong nitrogen content, serves to 
soften the roots, as does heavy watering 
in a soil with poor drainage. Potash will 
add much substance to the roots and fre- 
quent cultivation is a great help. We find 
any good fertilizer which will produce a 
good crop of potatoes about as safe and 
satisfactory as can be used. One with 
a libera! potash content is best. 

Our experience has also proven that 
the above is also true of growing roots 
on plants which are grown from cuttings. 
Grow them stocky and hard, make them 
work for their living and a good clump 
of roots is the result, but if they are 
forced for exhibition flowers, a mass of 
strings is likely to be the reward. Also 
there are some soils which seem just 
naturally contrary and will simply refuse 
to produce good-keeping roots. This is 
no doubt due to some necessary element 
being lacking in the soi!.—C. L. ALLING, 


(in American Dahlia Society Bulletin). 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 
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OTH Pumpkin and Squash were cul- 

tivated in America long before the 
white men first landed. Squash is a name 
of Indian derivation. Captain John 
Smith, writing of Virginia, mentioned 
“Pumpions and Macocks,” the latter hav- 
ing been since identified as the “Perfect 
Gem” Squash. 


Bats vary widely in size and form. A 
tiny species in southwestern United 
States, weighs less than an ounce, while 
the Giant Bat of Australia, has a wing 
spread of five feet. Most species have 
only one or two young, but the Red Bat 
produces as many as four. 


After Trees have shed their leaves, is 
a good time to see and study the various 
kinds of Bird Nests. The bunches of dry 
leaves among the limbs are Nests made by 
Squirrels. 

Butterflies spend two Summers and a 
Winter as Caterpillars, and another Win- 
ter in the pupal stage, in the Areties, 
because of short Summers there. 


Nighthawks have wide mouths and 
have been known to eateh small Birds. 
The stomach of the Nighthawk not only 
disclosed Hummings Birds but even 
Sparrows. 

Squirrels are found in every continent, 
except Australia. Otherwise distribution 
is fairly general, although South America 
and Europe have none too heavy a repre- 
sentation of the various Squirrel families. 


Young Bats cling to their mother’s fur 
and are thus carried on all her flights. 
Sometimes their combined weight equals 
more than her own. 


It is amusing to notice how a flying 
Duck lands on the water and slides away, 
like the small boy falls on his sled, and 
slides off on the ice. 


The honking of Wild Geese revealed 
them high in the air as they swiftly flew, 
going South. The wedge-shaped design 
made by the leading half of flock did not 
vary much. The remaining flock which 
closely followed made ever-varying curves, 
presumably the young ones following. 


Willow Trees’ autumnal color is yel- 
low, and they are as lovely on the land- 
scape in Fall as in Spring. 


The Juneos and Vesper Sparrows show 
two outer tail-feathers, in flight. Flocks 
of them are seen along wayside roads. 


A Marech-like Day was October 9th, 
1932, in Central Wisconsin, when three 
to four inches of Snow fell; one of the 
earliest Snowfalls on record. While 
Autumn foliage was still on the trees, 
and Fall flowers profusely blooming, the 
heavy Snowfall made a most unusual and 
beautiful sight. Shrubbery looked like 
Spireae in bloom. A long border of 
Afriean Daisies (Arctotis) poked their 
orange heads above the white Snow; I 
wondered if that is tke way Spring Flow- 
ers look blooming through the Snow, 
along the Mountain slopes. 

















Rear of House as seen from Garden 


A House and Garden With a Background 


Premises of MR. & MRS. C. E. SMITH, (Conn.) 


HE Garden and its arrangement as 
well as the actual work of building 
it are the product of the labor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. The pool, seats, 
and the fence, are all home made, as well 
as the walks as shown in the pictures. 
The pool is four feet by seven feet and 
contains three tubs of yellow, white and 
pink Waterlilies, several aquatie plants, 
and about 40 Gold Fish. The Fish are 
left in the pool during the Winter, being 
covered in exceedingly cold weather, and 
they seem to remain healthy and active. 
The garden is fortunately situated, 
having the tall Evergreens as a_back- 
ground. These trees are about 50 years 
old and form an artistic setting for the 
well-balanced and well-kept garden which 
the pieture shows. 








Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora around rear porch, from 
which a view of the Garden is enjoyed. The porch is 
used as a dining room, as it is shady all the afternoon 





The Pool with Waterlilies in bloom 





Cellophane Seed Packets 

FRIEND who is a contributor to 

FLOWER GROWER sent me _ flower 
seeds from her Vermont garden last year. 
The seeds were wrapped in cellophane 
with the name and description on a bit 
of paper inside. 

Now I save all Cellophane seraps that 
come into the household. Before gather- 
ing flower seeds from the garden I sew 
an oblong packet or envelope of cello- 
phane on the sewing machine. By gath- 
ering seeds in these envelopes the task of 
searching among old bottles, sacks and 
jars for a certain variety of seed is elimi- 
nated. The variety of seed is visible at 
one glance, without needless searching. 
Perhaps some seedsman will take up this 
suggestion. 


HELEN E. Ruyue, (Neb.) 
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Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Bible Stories 


the Bible story about Noah and the 
Ark, you remember two of every kind of 
animal, bird, insect and everything that 
was on the earth at that time, with Noah 
and his sons and their wives went into the 
big boat which God had told Noah to build. 
The rains came and soon all of the earth 
was covered with water, but the boat floated 
over the water. Finally after the rain 
stopped falling and the flood went down, 
Noah and his family was glad to come out 
again, and all of the birds and animals 
went into the hills to find new homes. 
God had taken care of them during all 
of this awful flood and He still would care 
for them; so He told them He would send 
something beautiful to the sky as a promise 
that He would always care for them, This 


beautiful thing was the rainbow up in 
the sky. We can see the rainbow when- 
ever the sun is shining on the rain 


drops, and we think about God’s promise, 
that He will care for us and will never 
send another awful flood to the earth like 
that one sent to destroy everything. 

The next time it rains, when the sun 
first comes out, look for the rainbow, boys 
and girls, and think about God’s promise 
to us to care for us. 





For the Junior Gardener 


OVEMBER is the month for starting 

the bulbs for winter blooms, such as 
the Narcissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, and such 
like. Place three or four bulbs in a six- 
inch pot, place them in a dark room for 
several weeks until roots have had time to 
form, then bring them to a warm sunny 
window. By having several pots and 
bringing up only a few at a time, you may 
have blooms for a longer period. Why not 
ask Mother for a few pots and some bulbs 
for your very own this winter? Care for 
them yourself and watch them unfold their 
sweet blooms to repay you for your little 
trouble. 


Boys and girls in California may plant 
their bulbs out of doors this month. This 
is also a good time to clean up the beds 
and spade the ground. If you have no beds 
of your own, why not get your little 
spade and help Mother clean up and spade 
her beds? 


Why not plant the pits of some dates 
and raise your own date palms? Just by 
sticking some in the pots of house plants 
you may get some to grow, then reset the 
best plants or you may plant in a pot of 
your own, and have fun watching the little 
plants. Plant the seed about one inch deep 
and cover with a glass to start germination 
(growing) sooner. Seeds of grape fruit, 
orange or lemons may be planted the same 
way and make very interesting additions to 
your window gardens. Do not let the 
ground dry out, but water freely once or 
twice a week. 


If Mother has given you a favorite Rose 
to care for, be sure to gather leaves, tree 
boughs, or other materials to cover the 
Roses as soon as the ground has frozen but 
do not cover them until after freezing 
weather has set in. Take your little spade 
and bank up the dirt all around your rose 
bush but .get the dirt from some other 
place and not use dirt from around close 
to the bush as the roots may become 
exposed to the cold and freezing. 


Little Chief White Horse 


ITTLE CHIEF WHITE HORSE was 

the little son of an Indian Chief. His 
home was in a teepee made of skins, out 
on the bank of a little stream. There were 
many other teepees there too, because that 
was the home of a tribe of Indians. Little 
Chief had many little playmates among the 
tribe, and they had jolly times with their 
bows and arrows, climbing trees, or rid- 
ing on the back of their beautiful Indian 
ponies. 


Little Chief’s mother did all of the hard 
work around the teepee, while her husband 
fished and hunted with his bow and: arrow. 
That was what the women were for; to 
carry the wood for camp fires, care for 
the teepee, and do whatever needed to 


be done. Then men never did any real 
work. 
Little Chief wore  brightly-colored 


blankets, with bright beads around his neck 
and many feathers in his hair just like his 
father. They wore their hair braided down 
their back with all kinds of feathers stuck 
in the braids. The chief himself wore a 
long feather head-dress made from feathers 
of wild turkeys and other large Birds. The 
Indians were always making beautiful bas- 
kets, mats, pottery bowls, and much bead 
work as they were a race of people who 
loved the bright colors around them and in 
their homes. 


For food, Little Chief, with the rest of 
the Indian tribe, ate fish, all kinds of wild 
birds and animals, which they killed with 
their bows and arrows tipped with poisoned 
arrow-heads. Many a beautiful deer or 
elk fell from the arrows shot by the 
Indians. Wild berries also grew in the 
woods for Little Chief to eat. They had 
no stores from which to buy their food as 
we have today and they did not need them. 
Their life was one of freedom to roam 
as they pleased. They worshipped nature 
and looked forward to going to what they 
called The Happy Hunting Ground, when 
they died, where all would be perfect and 
happiness would be theirs. 





Something for Busy Fingers 


This month we have a fruit drawing to 
color. Apples, you know are sometimes red, 
sometimes green, and sometimes yellow or 
a combination of these colors. You may 
choose your favorite color, using either 
crayons or paints. Try to color neatly 
and evenly, and do not color over the 
outline of the fruit. Remember to color the 
stem brown. 
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Our Nature Study 


N the sea, lives the Sea-Anemone, that 

resembles a flower but is an animal. 
The base is always fixed to some object, 
often a crabshell, and is carried about as 
the crab moves from place to place. The 
Anemone has tentacles, something like 
fingers, that wave about in search of food. 


In the sea also lives the Starfish which 
fastens itself to the lips of an oystershell, 
and pulls with its suckers. The muscles 
of the oyster soon become tired and it 
opens. The Starfish then eats the oyster. 


The “Praying Mantis” is often seen on 
the outside of the screens or on some 
object out-doors. It stands in position like 
it was praying while waiting for small in- 
sects to come along, which it eats. In many 
countries, it is thought about with much 
superstition, and is worshipped by people 
called Hottentots. 


There is a Spider that lives in the ground, 
called the Trap-door Spider because it 
covers its tunnel to its home with a trap- 
door. The door fits the opening and is 
hinged at one side much like our screen 
doors and other doors. ‘The door is made 
of layers of silk, then layers of soil. 


If a person becomes lost in a forest 
there is one way he can find his directions. 
It is said the green moss on the tree trunks 
form the most thickly on the north side. 
If he knows which way is north, the 
other directions can be found from that. 


It would be interesting as well as in- 
structive to watch the ants at work in an 
artificial ant hill. Use a large glass jar, 
scooping up a good-sized ant hill, ants and 
all, and placing carefully in tlfe jar. Place 
a dark cloth around the outside of jar for 
a few days and set in a quiet place. 

When the cloth is removed you can 
watch the busy little ants going about 
their work through the glass. I would not 
keep them prisoners for very long but turn 
them out in a few days. 





Growing Healthy Delphinium 
Plants 


(Continued from page 472) 


by such specialists as Kelway, Blackmore, 
and Langdon, Watkin Samuel (Wrexham 
Hybrids), Hewitt, and others, they are 
listed in named varieties with exact de- 
scription as to habit of growth, height, 
time of blooming and shades of color and 
most likely this will be the case on this 
side very shortly. 


For immediate results, the 2nd-year 
plants set out in the Fall or the Spring 
are the most desirable, but to raise your 
own plants from seed is most interesting. 
It enables one then to select from their 
own observations the very types most 
pleasing to one’s individual taste. 

In sowing the seed only those from the 
choicest varieties should be chosen, and 
when sown inside in March and trans- 
planted later to the open, they will give 
a good representative spike in mid- 
August. Seed may also be sown outside 
later and through transplanting make 
good plants for the following year. These 
will bloom somewhat earlier the following 
year than those that are planted in the 
Spring for blooming the same year. A 
large number of these choice hybrids are 
to be obtained in this way for a nominal 
cost per plant. 


(Continued in December issue) 
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Book Reviews 








WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR 
HOMES AND IN OUR GARDENS. By 
Herbert Durand. 23 colored plates and 
140 other illustrations from photographs. 
394 pp. G. P. Putnams Sons, New York. 
Price $3.50. 

This is a very convenient and useful 
pocket guide to the study of wild flowers, 
the photographs being taken in_ their 
natural haunts. It stresses their cultiva- 
tion, how to gather and plant, giving 
preferences as to soil, location, and other 
essentials in their care. Those which 
should, either because of their danger of 
extermination in nature or to insure growth, 
be purchased from the nurseryman, are 
indicated. ‘The thread of conservation is 
strongly interwoven throughout the book, as 
is the author’s strong appreciation of 
nature. His great aim is to assist those 
who would grow the native plants for 
landscape and garden effect and furnish 
suitable retreats where they can be pro- 
tected. Trees, shrubs, ferns, Bog and Water 
Gardens, and Rock Gardens, are included 
in his descriptions. This helpful volume, 
now in its third printing, was originally 
published as “Taming the Wildings.” 


IN A WEEK-END GARDEN. By Maude 
Stewart Welch. 300 pp. Sears Publish- 
ing Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
Here is a chatty week-to-week record of 

the doings and happenings in a family 
which made for themselves a home far out 
on Long Island, where they found rest, 
recreation, and a partial livelihood during 
the week ends. Building the house, digging 
in the garden, planting the borders, lawn, 
and hedges; all had to be done by piece- 
meal, on week ends. The story begins with 
March experiences, and the twelve months 
of work end in a spirit of satisfaction and 
contentment. There are shelves filled with 
beach-plum butter, wild cherry jelly, and 
other dainties; each with a wild tang of 
its own. The back bay has_ supplied 
scallops and other good things flavored 
with the salt sea. There have been mis- 
takes. There are plans for the future. The 
year, on the whole, bright in retrospect, 
is full of joyous prospects. 


THE CULTURE OF HARDY PEREN- 
NIALS AND BIENNIALS. By Henry J. 
Moore. Illustrated. 292 pp. The Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto. Price $2.50. 

This is a companion to “The Culture of 
Flowers,” by the same author, and contains 
descriptions in detail of all the leading 
species in common cultivation, with special 
methods of culture, either from seedlings, 
cuttings, layering, or division of roots. 
There are numerous lists facilitating ar- 
rangement of formal borders, rock gardens, 
and other special plantings. Plants 
adapted to various latitudes, color plant- 
ing, plants with variegated foliage, and 
those with colored leaves not variegated, 
are a few of the special classifications. 


FORESTRY AN ECONOMIC CHALLENGE. 
By Arthur Newton Pack. 160 pp. The 
a Company, New York. Price 

1.25. 

In view of the recent important develop- 
ments in forestry and their national im- 
plications, the author has approached the 
subject from a new angle;—that of the 
destined role of forestry in the national 
economy. Many new facts have been col- 
lected, hence the need of this book, embody- 
ing the latest findings, and discussing the 
present and future of our forests, by one 
so thoroughly conversant with forestry. 


BEssIE L. Putnam, (Pa.) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 4-B-14 


Two Plans For This House* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


all on one floor. Conservative in 
style, commanding in plan, care- 
fully arranged for the greatest efficiency. 
There are two floor plans, one provides 
a dining aleove, the other a dining room. 
Each bedroom has large clothes closet. 
Construction: brick walls with face 
brick exterior finish, or brick walls with 


A N unusually fine example of a home 
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stucco exterior finish. Roof of shingles 
or tile. Size of lot required, 35 to 40 
feet in width. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Com- 
merce, United States Government. Inclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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Flowers at the White House 


"THe present First Lady, who presides 
as mistress of the White House, is a 
real flower lover, as attested by her writ- 
ings in the public press from which we 
are pleased to extract the following: 

“TI am frequently asked the greatest 
pleasure I find in my life in the White 
House. The answer will probably astonish 
many of you, for without question I think 
I enjoy most having all the flowers I want 
around me and being able to send them 
whenever I wish to the friends who will 
enjoy them. I never expect again to have 
this experience, but while it lasts it is a 
very great joy. 

“Another one of my greatest joys is the 
view from the south portico of the White 
House looking over the White House lawn 
with its fountain and hedges, and beyond 
the public lawn, where in summer boys and 
girls play baseball and other games, to the 


Washington monument standing out above 
the trees. 

“To anyone who has lived much in Wash- 
ington this monument comes to mean the 
spirit of the city, and wherever you are 
you will find it. It seems to reach up to 
the skies and stand there to remind us of 
the dreams which made it possible for the 
few men of 1776 to start the United States 
of America.” 


While it is some years since this Editor 
has visited the Capital city of the United 
States, the outstanding feature of the city 
was just exactly as Mrs. Roosevelt sees 
it—the Washington Monument. 


The Washington Monument may not 
be anything very great as a piece of 
architecture or engineering, but it cer- 
tainly symbolizes the spirit of this great 
American republic and is a real monu- 
ment to its founder. 
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TINTING MATERIAL USED BY 


FLORISTS 

Helen E. Ruyle, (Nebr.), January issue, 
answering query for tinting medium for 
flowers mentions, ink, ete. This is used 
by some, but the color does not take well 
on many different kinds of flowers, and most 
always shows up darker on the edge of 
petals. 

Many florists have discarded that method 
in favor of a dusting powder which comes 
in several of the desired shades, and is put 
up in small jars which sell around $2.00 to 
$3.50 a set of 5 colors. 

This is used by placing a small amount 
of the powder in a paper bag large enough 
to stick one or more flowers into and shak- 
ing till the flowers are tinted sufficiently, 
and the results are much more satisfactory 
than the dye method of absorption through 
the stems. 

This powder can usually be purchased 
through or from a good florist, from his 
wholesaler. 

Our Wild Carrot is beautiful when dusted 
with lavender, light-blue or yellow; and 
used in correct combination with other 
flowers. 

Have seen large bunches of the White 
Calla tinted in various colors, and they 
were the center of much interest in one of 
the large flower shows held last Spring. 

F, A. GANonG, (Ohio) 
HANDY LITTLE SEED PACKETS 

Here is an idea for a handy little seed 
packet to use when you do your own seed 
collecting. The seeds will not shake out 
and the packets take up very little space. 

Take a piece of paper 51%” by 5%”. 
(Fig. 1.) Fold this in half. (Fig. 2.) 
Fold the two edges over 1%”. (Fig 3.) 
Turn paper over, keeping creased edges to 
the top. (Fig. 4.) Fold the upper right 
hand corner down to the bottom edge. 
(Fig. 5.) Fold the upper left hand corner 
down to the bottom edge. (Fig. 6.) The 
space between the two folds (X) is where 
the packet is labeled. Be sure to label 
before entering seed. Fold the two points 
(A and B) (Fig. 6.) upward and tuck 
them under the flap. (Fig. 7.) 


JEROME A. DoyLe. ( Mass.) 


FOR THE SUNNY ROCK GARDEN 
For the sunny Rock Garden I would 
recommend all Sedums and Sempervivums, 
if it is dry as well as sunny. In the sun 
all the various Dianthus, recommended for 
the Rock Garden, do well for me;’ also 
Cerastium, Alyssum, Helianthemum, Ara- 
bis, Aubrietia, Thymes, Saponaria, etc. 
MorueER BEE, ( Vt.) 


THE YOUNGSTERS AND PETTY 
STEALING 

After reading “Fruit and Petty Steal- 
ing ;” also, somewhere of Children’s Vandal- 
ism in the garden, I offer the following: 

We live on state highway and raise thou- 
sands of poultry every year, which are se- 
curely fenced in. We have a boy, 16, and 
a girl, 12. Our home and yard is a con- 
gregating place for children of the neigh- 
borhood. They wait and gather here to go 
swimming, school, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
ete., and play kick ball and every other 
game imaginable. There is a low hedge in 
front; flower beds around lawn and house 
foundations, and a cut flower garden be- 
yond lawn, and fruit of all kinds in adjoin- 
ing field. They never run over or pick the 
flowers unless given permission, and I can 
assure you they have permission often to 
pick, as well as lots of bouquets are given 
them for mother, school-teacher, Sunday 
school-teacher, or sick friend; also fruit. 
Occasionally, they climb the shade trees, but 
are not destructive in breaking tree limbs, 
ete. 

They have been given to understand they 
are welcome to come and romp whilever 
they don’t destroy or play in the highway. 
I leave the center lawn free of flowers or 
shrubs so they have room; and if there is 
any profane language used, it is instantly 
hushed or sent home. Any quarrels are 
stopped by me at once by changing the 
game. 

I love my flowers and shrubs, and also 
the children, and I know they can be raised 
together, for I do it, ranging in ages from 
1 to 21. There is generally a basket of 
fruit for all to help themselves, thus no 
bothering the fruit trees. 


Mrs. JESSE TRIPLETT, (Md.) 
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MAKE YOUR CACTUS BLOSSOM 
Many people find while they can grow 
Cactus, they cannot get good bloom. One 
method of insuring abundant blossoming, 
is the intelligent use of cinders and potash. 
Cactus need extra good drainage and 
porous material around the roots. Cinders 
are excellent for creating this condition. 
The Potash takes care of the flowers. 
A five-inch flower pot should be filled 
to within an inch of the top with fairly 
course cinders mixed with a fourth-tea- 
spoon of potash. A half-inch of cinder is 
added. Plant the Cactus or leaf cutting 





Root System 


Course Cinders 
end Potash 


Five inch Pot 











in the cinders, not more than an _ inch 
below the surface. The roots soon find 
their way between the crevices and hold 
the plant firmly in the pot. 

When buds appear, feed weekly with a 
half-cup of solution (one teaspoon Potash 
in a gallon of water) until blossoms 
appear. 

Cuttings from old plants root quickly 
in this medium, as ordinary loam holds so 
much moisture the cuttings rot before they 
get a chance to root. Many a choice cut- 
ting has been lost in this way, while on a 
bed of cinders, (not even planted), a for- 
gotten leaf will sprout roots and thrive 
unattended. 

Rutu H. Ler, (R. I.) 


SEEDLING WISTERIA BLOOMS 

I raised Wisterias from seed, and the 
vine has bloomed for many years. I 
moved it from one home to another, while 
it was small. In the Spring, the vine is 
heavy with beautiful long racemes of fra- 
grant flowers. So I am sure that seedling 
Wisterias do bloom. 


Mrs. Maup Fietp WILtey, (Conn.) 


NIGHTSHADE FOR THE WILD GARDEN 


This unusual plant, (Solanum), which is 
sometimes found growing wild in southern 
New England, makes a valuable addition 
to the wild (or even to the cultivated) 
garden. In favored locations it grows to 
a sizable shrub, with a woody stem and 
irregular, spreading branches. Its small 
clusters of tubular flowers, purple in color, 
with contrasting yellow center, and its habit 
of bearing at the same time strings of 
beautiful red berries, make it a decided 
acquisition. 

A blooming plant taken up, with roots 
entirely bare, from its habitat near the 
Charles River, Roslindale, Mass., and set 
out three days later in the writer’s garden 
on Staten Island, took root immediately. 
Moreover, a terminal stem broken off and 
stuck in moist earth, lost no time in taking 
root and throwing out green shoots. 


L. E. Dantets, (New York) 
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GAS HEAT NOT BAD FOR PLANTS 


In the December issue of THE FLOWER 
GRowER, Bertha Berbert Hammond tells us 
gas heat is injurious to plants. 

I have gas for both cooking and heating. 
My rooms are never closed. If I wish to 
cook something that needs to be cooked a 
long time, all right; I go ahead and cook 
it. In my plant room is a six radiant 
heater. The gas heat is never turned com- 
pletely off, from the middle of November 
to the first of February—a gas fire, night 
and day for ten weeks, in the confines of a 
12 x 12 room. 

All of my plants are doing fine. From 
the tenderest to the hardiest, I have Be- 
gonias, Coleus, Amaryllis, Impatiens, vari- 
gated Wandering Jew, Geraniums, Parlor 
Ivy, and many others, even a seedling Four- 
o-clock that came up in the Coleus jar. It 
is now about eight inches in height and 
about ready to bloom. Also a Lime seedling 
in the same jar. It is also doing fine. 

The winter of 1932 I started quite a few 
plants from seed in my gas-heated rooms. 
So I had some of my flowers in bloom much 
earlier than I could, had it not been for the 
gas heat. Of course, we all know the air in 
a room where seedlings are growing must 
be good, or they will not grow properly. 

I hope this will encourage anyone that 
had lost hopes of plants with the added 
comfort of gas heat. I wonder what ever 
happened to mislead Miss Hammond. 


Mrs. OtpHA McGtong, (N. M.) 


WINTERING WATER PLANTS 


I notice quite a bit of discussion in your 
magazine about the best way to winter 
Water Plants, so will give may experience. 
I have had only the hardy Water Lilies, 
and these I have always carried over in a 
cool basement by simply lifting the pails 
(I use the large wooden candy buckets), in 
which they are planted, carry them 
down to basement and set them on the floor. 
It is not necessary to keep them in water 
in the Winter. If the dirt in the pails 
seems dry, I pour on a little water, the 
same as one would care for a house plant 
under the same conditions. This Winter, 
however, I am trying out a new experiment ; 
at least it is new to me, although it has 
been tried out in this vicinity. I left part 
of my lily pails in the pool (put part of 
them in basement so I wouldn’t lose them 
all in ease this doesn’t work), and after the 
water was frozen over, covered with mulch 
to keep frozen. 

I can usually carry through enough of 
the Parrot Feather and a few of the other 
more tender water plants in my aquariums 
in the house for a start in my pools in the 
Spring. 

The Water Hyacinths, however, cannot be 
carried over, only in a greenhouse, so new 
plants will have to be purchased each year 
as one must have them if trying to raise 
goldfish, as the fish lay their eggs on the 
long feathery roots of these. 


Mrs. OLE Iverson, (S. Dak.) 


LUCK WITH GLADS 


I find IMhave my best luck with “Glads” 
if I plant them in a trench about four 
inches deep. Then put in about three 
inches of good soil on top of the bulbs, and 
an inch of rotten straw. The trench should 
he filled as the bulbs grow. Water them 
good some evening; then the next morning, 
use the droppings from the chicken house, 
mixed with water by using a stick for 
stirring. Then pour along the trench. I 
only give them the fertilizer once every two 
weeks. Water again with water and it will 
wash this fertilizer down into the straw 
mulch which prevents any odor or flies, 


Mrs. Marie PHEtps, (Kans.) 
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Coleus in porch boxes. 


A NEW ASTER INSECT 

Many letters have been received the past 
season from gardeners reporting an un- 
usual difficulty with Asters. No insects 
were found on the plants or on the roots 
and the roots seemed healthy. The plants, 
however, wilted and died, as if suffering 
from want of moisture. 

As all the reports were received by letter 
and having no plants to inspect, the trouble 
was an unsolved conundrum. 

A letter from Mr. George M. Barrow of 
Pennsylvania seems to be the answer to the 
riddle. Finding an evidence of insects on 
the surface, the stalk was split open and a 
small worm was found which had worked 
up through the stem. 

The worm was flesh-white in color and 
about an eighth of an inch long. It had 
entered the stalk from below the ground 
and worked its way a foot above the ground 
when it was discovered. 

Watch for this insect next season. Care- 
fully clean up the garden when the plants 
are through flowering. Burn all dead 
plants, cleaning out all weeds and trash 
which harbor eggs and insects over winter 
to make trouble next season. 


Epwarp C. Vick, (N. J.) 


“DEPRESSION FLOWERS” WITH 
VARIATIONS 


A very interesting variation of the so- 
called Depression Flowers mentioned by a 
correspondent in the January (1933) issue 
of THe FLowER GRowER may be had by 
using powdered alum, bluestone, copperas, 
and a few crystals of potassium perman- 
ganate, with table salt, in sprinkling on the 
clinker. These various chemicals will form 
a curious incrustation on the surface of the 
clinker with a commingling of colors and 
appearance changing from day to day that 
is fascinating to see. Stick a few sprays 
of cedar among the crevices of the clinker 
so that the stems may reach the water in 
the bowl, and soon tiny glistening crystals 
will appear among the scaly leaves of the 
cedar as the water absorbed by the sprays 
evaporates, As a curious fact, it is evident 
from this that cut flowers and sprays from 
plants will absorb material that the roots 
will not. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 











A WELL-BALANCED FRONT PORCH PLANTING 


Coleus and Begonia in beds in front of porch. 
White Clematis in bloom on porch post. 


Honeysuckle on far side of porch. 
JoHN S. FiTzPpaTrRick, (Kans.) 


SNAPDRAGONS DURING THE DROUTH 


Frank H. Ford, Maple Plain, Minnesota, 
writes that Snapdragons are about the only 
flower to stand the drouth which affected a 
very large part of the country for many 
weeks during the past Summer. My experi- 
ence is the same, and Snapdragons have 
given us the nost satisfactory bloom for 
table decorations during the Summer. This 
information is worth knowing, and wil 
doubtless result in a larger planting o: 
Snapdragons in future. 

There is growing here in Northern New 
York what I call a Wild Snapdragon, 
which has a light blue-gray foliage, and 
which this year has grown very rapidly 
from about August Ist and bloomed luxuri- 
antly during the latter of the month. It is 
yellow in color and makes a rather con- 
spicuous bed of flowers where it: grows in 
colonies in a wild state. 

The drouth has lessons by which we may 
profit if we will. 

—(Eprror. ) 


FERN GROWING IN CARROT 

This may not be exactly what is wanted 
but can be used in connection with school 
work. If the Carrot is cut off about 2 
inches below the top and this piece placed 
in water the leaves will grow and make a 
most beautiful ferny growth. The top of 
Beets, Turnips, etc., may be handled the 
same way. If a variety of these root vege- 
tables are placed in a shallow dish and sur- 
rounded with pebbles, it makes a most in- 
teresting window garden. The water in 
the dish should not be allowed to cover the 
pieces of vegetable or they will rot. If 
a thick slice is cut off a Turnip, and the 
center scooped out and filled with water, 
the tops will grow; the Turnip should be 
hung by a sunny window by strings inserted 
through holes punched near its edges and 
the green growth coming out on the bottom 
will turn and grow upward, making a green 
hanging basket. 

If a coarse sponge is sprinkled with 
grass seed, oats, wheat, clover seed, etc., 
and kept moist the seed will sprout and 
the sponge will become a mass of green, 
School children will enjoy any of these 
projects. 


Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Nebr.) 
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REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Why all the red tape about growing 
Regal Lilies from seed? Why not do as 
I did—plant the seed in the ground? 

I had some seed sent to me from a 
friend in Oklahoma. I did not know 
whether they should be planted in Fall 
or Spring—so I planted some in Fall of 
1927, and some in Spring of 1928. A man 
who helped some about our garden that 
Spring raked up the stakes with the trash, 
so I do not know whether it was the Fall 
planting or Spring planting which came 
up—but eight plants in one row came up 
the Spring of 1928. One died and the 
others grew to be from 8 to 12 inches 
high. 

I had read a lot about taking them in 
for the Winter, and fully intended to do 
so, but we had such a lot of bulb crops 
to harvest and store that I never got to 
the baby Regals. One day it seemed to 
be turning cold, and I rushed out to cover 
some beds and—there were the Lilies not 
taken up. I scattered some leaves about 
them and they stayed right there all 
Winter. 

Came up the Spring of 1929 and four 
of the seven had one bloom each that Sum- 
mer, and it wasn’t a puny bloom, either. 
It was a huge bloom, even larger than 
those on some we had from bought bulbs 
that year. The second year, the other 
three joined in the blooming, and there 
were 2] blooms on those seedlings. 

There they still are—never have been 
out of the ground—and have large clusters 
of blooms each year. If they will do this 
in Missouri, why not in most other states? 
And why bother with cigar boxes and 
sifted soil and shifting to other boxes or 
pots? They behave just like any hardy 
perennial and are no more trouble. I 
planted the seed about one inch deep. 


Miss Dora WuopreEy, ( Mo.) 


SHEEP CLEAN THE GARDEN 


When the last of the vegetables are re- 
moved from the garden in the Fall it is 
well to clean all the dead vines, etc., away 
to destroy winter quarters of the horde of 
insects that winter in this trash. If you 
have a few sheep or can borrow several 
from a neighbor turn them into the garden 
to do the cleaning. First they eat every 
spear of grass then turn to the dead stalks 
and vines, destroying them down to their 
roots. Beside destroying the dead vegeta- 
tion the sheep eat an unbelievable amount 
of weed seed that will otherwise fill the 
garden with weeds in the coming season. 

In a large city this suggestion would not 
be practical, I realize, but in a small town 
or village, or in the country, it is a good 
way to destroy weeds and enrich the soil 
at the same time. 


HELEN Ruy tg, (Nebr.) 


DISPOSING OF THE INCREASE OF THE 
GARDEN 


It is a great joy to me that I have been 
able to collect many varieties of flowers, 
shrubs, perennials, bulbs, - annuals, ete. 
These grow and increase and as I want to 
encourage others to make a start if they 
have never done so, or add to their collec- 
tion if they already have started, where I 
have too much of one thing I thin it out to 
make room for another plant. The part 
dug up can be divided and placed with 
others to good advantage if handled at the 
right time of the year. 

It should be the aim of every gardener 
to have something in bloom from March to 
December, and therefore it is well to have 
boxes near the house with plants which are 
not hardy, as well as plants of various 
kinds in the house during the Winter. 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN LABEL 


I have never seen any label that gives 
me the satisfaction that does one made 
of scrap copper sheet. Scraps from the tin 
shop will do better, or new material would 
be still better. 

Any hardware store can get the wire in 
pound rolls for a few cents, and at odd 
times, when work is not rushing, the wires 
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for a thousand labels can be cut in a few 
minutes. 

For about a dollar you can buy a set of 
steel stamping figures or letters, a pair of 
snips will cut the sheet into suitable sized 
tabs, and on a rainy day you can make 
almost indestructible labels that will not 
fade out or rust out. 

If you want the figures to stand out 
boldly, trace each one with a pen dipped in 
India ink. 

One dent with a nail, in front of a 
figure, means 100. This label reads 154. 
A small label can thus be made to carry 
a large number. 

A label may be placed on each Dahlia, 
or other stake, and when digging time 
comes the label is there ready to be trans- 
ferred to the clump. 


W. F. Hines, (Ohio) 











BREAKING OF TULIPS 

See FLower Grower for July, 1933, pg. 
311. 

Mr. Elffers (see his last paragraph) 
has an ineorrect understanding of the 
term “breaking” as applied to Tulips. It 
does not mean the splitting of the bulbs in 
increase, but the splitting of the color of 
the flower into streaks or splashes of two 
or three colors. 

This change of color from plain to 
splashed is the result of acquiring a dis- 
ease. The disease is contagious and incur- 
able. To get rid of it, dig and remove from 
the patch every bulb as soon as it can be 
seen from the bud that the flower will be 
streaked. 

While some of these “broken” forms are 
exquisitely beautiful as individual flowers, 
as bouquets or plantings they are ineffect- 
ive and disappointing, as the color effect is 
feeble, and the beauty of the flower-form is 
lost in the mess of speckles. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


MOLES IN THE TULIP BED 


Now is the time to protect tulip bulbs 
from attack of Mice during the coming 
Winter. Many gardeners accuse the Mole; 
but as Moles are carnivorous, they seldom 
eat a tulip bulb. True, the Mole, in tun- 
neling through the bed comes in contact 
with the bulbs, sometimes heaving them 
out of the ground, but more often digging 
around them and leaving them exposed in 
the wall of the tunnel. Field Mice using 
the runways, find the bulbs and eat them 
out. The best way to prevent this damage 
is to trap the Moles before they get to the 
tulip bed. Should one get in the tunnel 
should be pressed down or filled up so that 
Mice cannot use it. With a good trap, 
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some knowledge of the habits of the Mole, 
and a little perseverance, the problem of 
trapping out heavy infestations of Moles 
becomes an easy and interesting pastime. 


C. E. G., (Ore.) 


STRANGE ARTILLERY IN PLANTS 

In an item under “Nature Study,” page 
226, May issue 1933, the Violet is given as 
an example in Nature, as using artillery in 
“exploding” its seed-pod. The seed-pod of 
the Violet does not exactly explode, but it 
is capable of shooting its seed quite a dis- 
tance; the edges of the 3-divisioned seed- 
pod press tightly together when ripe, there- 
by snapping out the seed. 

The Pansy does the same trick. 

Other interesting examples are: 

The Mushroom Puffball when mature and 
given a kick, shoots its ripe spores quite a 
distance up in the air; they are so light the 
wind carries them away. 

The Witch Hazel can shoot its seeds fully 
40 feet away, when it is ripe a year after 
it blooms, 

The Touch-me-not or Jewelweed scatters 
its seeds when pod is fullgrown, or when 
touched, by the valves of the pod suddenly 
coiling elastically. 

The Squirting Cucumber when becoming 
detached from the stalk, forcibly ejects the 
seeds together with the mucilaginous con- 
tent from the cavity, left where the stem 
was attached to fruit and comes out like a 
stopper in a bottle, when the fruit drops. 
The swollen’ muscilaginous contents keep 
walls of fruit in a state of tension, then 
suddenly contracted squirt out the seed. 


RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


WISTERIA FROM SEED 

I can assure you Wisteria raised from 
seed will bloom freely, as I have just had 
many blossoms cut off that were forming 
seed. I raised the vine from seed I gathered 
off a vine, and many years ago I raised one 
from seed and it bloomed in a few years 
after the seed was sown. 

Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


BURNED OVER IRIS BLOOMS LATE 


Looking out at the Iris border I won- 
dered why the fine white was so late in 
blooming, and found that it had _ been 
burned over early in the Spring. My 
daughter knew it was ruined, but no, it 
gave us Iris blooms on the old Celeste two 
weeks after the late-blooming ones were 
gone. 

Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 





Adjustable Flower Holder 


Anyone can now execute exceptionally 
beautiful floral designs with flowers from 
their own gardens, according to the in- 
ventors of the Hampden Adjustable 
Flower Holder. 

Consisting of two interchangeable cen- 
ter parts, one seven inches long for long- 
stemmed flowers, and another two inches 
long, very striking effects can be achieved 
by the average gardener. 

A thumbscrew makes it possible to ad- 
just the perforated top, raising or lower- 
ing it to fit any type of container, bowl 
or vase. A heavy base also prevents tip- 
ping and various positions may be tried. 
Free water circulation about the stems is 
permitted. 

This new and practical aid in floral 
arrangement is being splendidly received 
by garden club members, florists and in- 
structors in floral designs. 
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Do Glads Revert,—Various 


Questions 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Have been trying to find out if the Gladiolus 
reverts back, or why some start out with fine 
colors and end up with just one kind in a 
couple of years or so. 

If they do revert back, how can I hold 
them from doing this? 

Does mass planting or planting in mixture 
make any difference? 

Does cross-pollination make any difference 
with the behavior of Gladiolus varieties in the 
above respect, and cause the corm or bulb to 
grow a different flower the next year? 

Should the flower spike be cut off; if so at 
what stage of maturity? 

Can one save seed and grow Glads from 
seed? Is seed for sale the same as Dahlia 
seed is so)d? 

Homer V. SHAFFER, (Ohio) 

Answer :—Whether the Gladiolus reverts 
back, as some people are pleased to put it, 
or loses its characteristics or colors, is a 
matter which has been much discussed, but 
it has never been settled by actual test and 
a record of results obtained. The Editor 
has been growing Glads for more than 
thirty years, and ought to know something 
about this particular subject, but he has 
never made tests and records which would 
apply. 

Gladiolus growers generally seem to take 
the position that Glads do not revert 
back, or run out, or change in the way 
indicated. This statement is correct so far 
as varieties is concerned and for a compara- 
tively short period of time, but it is a fact 
that certain varieties do actually deterior- 
ate as is well known, indeed it has been 
stated that some new varieties do not per- 
sist for as long a time as seven years. 
It is also well-known that the first year or 
two of blooms of a new variety is very 
often the best and that the variety never 
does as well after that. If some person 
with more experience cares to offer further 
suggestions along this line I will certainly 
be grateful. 

The answer to the second question is 
practically taken care of by what is said 
above, but it may be further suggested 
that deterioration of Glad varieties may be 
caused by lack of sufficient fertility of the 
right kind in the soil. Both soil, and 
improper care and culture generally, will 
cause many varieties to so deteriorate that 
they are almost unrecognizable after a 
time. Plenty of fertility and a soil well 
stocked with humus will keep Glads true 
to name, and up to their standard, if any- 
thing will. 

Mass planting or growing in mixture, 
should have no effect on reversion, as each 
individual plant goes through its life his- 
tory quite independent of the others, even 
though closely planted. Glads come true 
to name when grown from bulbs or bulb- 
lets and qttite independently of other bulbs 
in the same row. 

Cross-pollination will have no effect on 
the bulbs of that year’s growth. The only 
effect is that bulbs grown from seed result- 
ing from cross-pollination will produce 
varieties other than the parents. 

It is not necessary to cut flower spikes 
athe before or after blooming, but if they 
are inclined to set seed it is thought desir- 
able to do this, so as to increase the 
Strength of the bulbs, and incidentally to 
not exhaust the fertility in the soil; as 
seed-bearing consumes much fertility "and 
exhausts the plants likewise. The cutting 
of flowers can be done at almost any stage, 
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from buds to full bloom, but the blooms 
should not be allowed to wither on the 
stems as they begin to set seeds before 
withering. 

The Gladiolus can be grown from seed, 
and the varieties resulting may resemble 
one or both parents, or be entirely dif- 
ferent. The tendency is to be similar to the 
parents, but in crossing one variety of Glads 
with another they are subject to the Mende- 
lian Law of heredity, and new varieties 
may show characteristics of its ancestors. 

Gladiolus seed is for sale by many of 
the commercial growers, some selling seeds 
resulting from known parentage or cross- 
ings. One can save seed from his own 
garden, but in this case will know the 
parent on one side only, whereas hand-cross- 
ing will give both parents of the new 
variety produced from seeds. 

The above answers are only outlines, and 
in making some of these answers the Editor 
is not quite certain of his ground, so if any- 
one cares to be critical I will be very glad 
to hear from him accordingly. 

MapIson Cooper 





To Eradicate the Day Lily 


To THE EDITOR :— 

On the front cover of the September issue 
is illustrated the Day Lily. We have been 
trying for forty years to exterminate this 

lant which has become a pest to us, and 

ave never succeeded. Is there anything to 
spray on the plants which will kill them 
entirely ? 

M. GERTRUDE TAYLOR, (Penna.) 

Answer:—Various sprays have been 
recommended for killing weeds, and these 
sprays will, of course, kill most anything in 
the way of vegetation also, although cer- 
tain chemicals will kill certain weeds with- 
out harming others. Still, the use of any 
of these chemicals is rather dangerous in 
the soil unless one has some very definite 
ae in mind. 

bens 4 not simply keep the foliage or 
growth of the plant above ground cut 
down closely during one season? This 
is all that is necessary to eradicate the 
Day Lily, or any other plant. When there 
is no foliage, the roots cannot breathe; 
and, therefore, die from suffocation. But 
do not think that this plan can be suc- 
cessfully worked unless all growth is kept 
down at all times during the season. Start 
right in early in the Spring, and cut below 
the surface of the ground an inch or two, 
preferably with a wheel hoe with a sharp 
cutter, and keep up this process every two 
weeks or so, so that no growth will appear 
above ground. The result is absolutely 
certain. 

Many people report difficulty in killing 
certain trees or shrubs. Any noxious weed, 
or plant, or tree, or shrub, can be killed 
in the same way. All that is necessary is 
persistence in cutting the new growth. All 
that is necessary to do is to prevent new 
growth, and the root system dies because 
it has no way to breathe. 


MapIson Cooper 


Surplus Issues For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1923 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), eo $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Some time ago, my “boss” told me he 
had a most unusual vine, which he desig- 
nated a “Balloon Vine.” He brought me 
a few sprays of leaves and flowers, and I 
have come to the conclusion it is not a 
Balloon Vine. There does not seem to be 
another in the city of Milwaukee, and all 
who have seen it profess never to have seer 
or heard of its like. I’ve searched through 
catalogues, pamphlets, books, etc. 

The vine, which is perfectly hardy here 
(Milwaukee) shoots from the ground in 
Spring, making an extremely rapid, if 
somewhat spare, growth. The leaves are 
somewhat round, of a pea-green color. The 
buds or flowers stand on graceful stems 
above the vine some five or six inches. At 
first they are green and gradually ripem 
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or “bloom” into a vivid scarlet. The 
flowers are, perhaps, some %” in diameter 
and about an inch, or slightly less, long. 
The flower is divided into four parts, or 
petals, some one-eighth of an inch thick at 
the base, tapering to a stub point. The 
flower does not open more than one-quarter 
in full bloom, displaying close hairlixe 
yellow stamens about a short pistil, which 
are all inside of the flower. 

In Fall the vine dies from the bottom up; 
in fact, at this time (July 31) it is dry 
for about three feet from the ground. 
However the top is still green and growing. 
The vine is cut off in the Fall to the 
ground, and repeats the story the next 
Spring. It does not seem to spread, having 
stood in the same place for more than 20 
years. No seed has ever germinated; that 
is, none have been planted, but none have 
germinated from those broadcasted. 

Can a reader name this plant for me in 
the columns of your good paper? 


B. SEAGALL, ( Wis.) 
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PICTURES OF SPANISH MOSS WANTED 
A Northern tourist motoring through the 
South has prepared an excellent article on 
Spanish Moss, and I am desirous of secur- 
ing one or two good photographs to go with 
it. Could not some Southern reader furnish 
me with what I want in this line? 
(THE Eprror) 


GROWING DAHLIAS FROM SEED 

A keen reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
who is interested in Dahlias, suggests that 
an article on this subject would be inter- 
esting to a large number of readers, and 
any reader who has had experience in 
growing from seed and who will put his 
experience into good shape for publication, 
will be conferring a favor on numerous 
Dahlia fans. ( Eprror ) 


KEEPING WATER CLEAR IN LILY POOL 
What can one do to keep the water clear 
in a Water-Lily pool, when using ordinary 
hard pump water? 
ORVILLE E. Sterman, ( Mo.) 


ASTILBE QUESTION 
Would like to know why Astilbe will 
sprout new leaves and thrive while covered 
with a flower pot, and that when the flower 
pot is taken off the Astilbe dies down. I 
hope some reader can tell me. 
Mrs. F. HENNING, (Conn.) 


CARE OF GARDENIAS 
Will appreciate information about how 
to care for Gardenias that have bloomed in 
my garden all Summer. Would like to know 
how to pot them, (what soil), how they 
should be placed and watered, etc., and 
whether I can make cuttings from same. 
Wo. F. Snyper, ( Penna.) 
TO KILL OUT POISON IVY 
How can Poison Ivy be killed by spraying 
on chemicals, without also spoiling the 
value of the ground near it? 
Homer V. SHAFFER, (Ohio. ) 





PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES 
How can autumn leaves be preserved for 
decorations, to keep them from withering 
and curling up? Complete instructions as 
to how to proceed and what materials to 
use will be appreciated. 
Mrs. JESSE TrIpLetTT, (Md.) 





CESSPOOL CONTENTS AS FERTILIZER 
Would it be an advantage or otherwise 
to give permission to have contents of 


several of the nearby towns’ cesspools 
dumped on our ground? Our main crops 
are Gladiolus, Asparagus, Strawberries, 


Sweetcorn, and garden vegetables. 
A. B. T., (Penna.) 


ROSES WILT QUICKLY 

How can Roses be made to stay fresh in 
water? I have fine plants of several differ- 
ent varieties and have had wonderful suc- 
cess with growing Roses, but when I pick 
the blooms and put them in water they 
wilt. I have tried salt in the water, but 
they wilt more than ever. I have asked 
several people about this and no one seems 
to know just what to do. Can any reader 
give me help along this line? 

RutH Hopeson, (Wis.) 


SWEET PEAS DO NOT BLOOM 

My Sweet Peas wilt down when they are 
two or three inches high, or before. When 
pulled up, there seems to be no life in the 
stem or root. Out of 300 seeds planted, 
did not get any blossoms. Could some 
reader suggest the cause of this trouble, 
and what remedy to apply to prevent it 
or cure it? 

Mrs. WM. Roserts, (Wis.) 
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WILL SEEDLING GRAPES BEAR FRUIT 
Will Grapevines grown from seed, bear 
fruit? I have a number of fine looking vines 
about two to four years old which I last 
year gathered from all parts of our yard 
where they had come up of their own 
accord, no doubt from seeds scattered as 
we would walk about eating grapes. If such 
vines will bear, I plan to build an arbor 
and start pruning the vines. 
LELA TEAMER, (Ind.) 
ERYTHRONIUM, ETC., FROM SEED 
I wish some reader would give cultural 


directions for handling seeds from 
Erythronium, and the Globe Tulip, or 


Calochortus. 
Mrs. Etta M. Smiru, (Calif.) 


QUEEN WILHELMINA CACTUS 

Am wanting information concernin 
“Queen Wilhelmina” Cactus. 

Each Spring it makes a wonderful new 
growth. A “dry-rot” then attacks both the 
new and the old growths. The disease first 
appears in the form of yellow spots, then 
they turn dark. 

Eventually there is a hole in the “leaf,” 
or it drops off where affected. 

Have two Christmas Cacti beside it, cared 
for the same as the Queen Wilhelmina, but 
they are not bothered with the “rot.” 

Plant is ten years old. 

Mrs. W. J. Hayss, (Ind.) 
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CHINESE HOP? 


Can any reader tell me the name of this 
plant? I have heard it called Chinese Hop, 
but would like the botanical name. The 
leaves are similar to a Fuchsia. It has a 
hop-like growth, lengthening to four inches 
or more, turning to an old-rose, or brick- 
red, with a small tubular white flower 
appearing under the layers of the hop as it 
lengthens. 

It is a very satisfactory house plant, as 
it is entirely free from insects, blooms very 
freely all Winter, and is a great curiosity. 

Mrs. Ipa M. Hayrorp, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATING CINERARIAS FROM OFF-SETS 
Is it possible to slip the Cineraria plant? 
There are numerous small plants coming 
up around the root of my old plant, but 
it seems that when I take them away from 
the old root and plant them that they do 
not live. Any suggestion which is offered 
me in this regard will be really appreciated. 

HaroLtp W. WHEELER, (Ind.) 


VINE WANTED FOR SCREEN 
I wish the. name of some fast-growing 

vine that will make a complete screen 
between house and an adjoining backyard. 
Birch trees make the spot rather shady. 
A Wild Grapevine is growing very well 
but is about to be torn up. I would prefer 
a vine that leaves out very early in the 
Spring, and also one that tlowers, and is 
a perennial. 

Mrs. TyLer HALsrep, (N. Y.) 





BEETLES, APHIDS, AND ANTS ON ASTERS 

What shall I use to kill Black Beetles 
on petals of Aster blooms? 

What shall I use to kill root aphids that 
infest the roots of flowers and cause them 
to stop growing, and what shall I use to 
kill the ants that stay around with the 
root aphids? 

Mrs. J. A. Messer, (Va.) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 
A neighbor has a Persimmon Tree, here 
in Connecticut. I did not think they were 
hardy as far north. Will someone please 
advise on this point? 
Mrs. JoHN Situ, (Conn.) 
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WHAT GARDEN PLANTS POISONOUS? 

I wonder if you or any of your readers 
can give me a list of plants that would be 
likeiy to poison one if handled; not Poison 
Ivy? 

It seems I am getting my face poisoned 
on something about every time I try to do 
a little work in the garden. Twice I got 
it in my eyes and it certainly is uncom- 
fortable. 

Once I went to the doctor with it, and 
he said I got it off a plant, but he did not 
know what, and I don’t either. Symptoms 
are;—redness with itching and burning, no 
great rash, just a siight roughness. If it 
gets in the eyes, they swell or puff up and 
itch and burn. Looks and feels like sun- 
burn. 

I have some 40 or 50 different kinds of 
plants to say nothing of weeds and vege 
tables, so it is hard to decide just what 
it can be. No house Primroses, and when 
first noticed had only an Evening Primrose, 
so don’t think that is the cause. Does not 
poison my hands, only my face. 

Begins to look like either find out what 
it is, or give up the garden. If I could get 
a list of plants which have been known to 
cause such, 1 might be able to check off 
which ones I have and locate the trouble. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE READER. 


AURATUM LILY EXPERIENCE 

I have great admiration for the Aura 
tum Lily, but either my soil or climate or 
both do not seem adapted to it, only one 
blooming, and no increase can be depended 
upon for this variety, while other Lilies 
flourish year after year and reproduce 
satisfactorily. 

In 1931 our local seedsmen did not get 
in their supply of imported Lilies until 
so late there was danger that the ground 
would be frozen. Happening to be in Chi- 
cago in November, I purchased three nice 
looking bulbs, which were planted with 
due care, bedded in sand, and with no 
fresh fertilizer near them. The location 
was a warm, sunny bed in an angle of the 
front veranda and steps, that had been 
under cultivation for several years. 

One of the bulbs grew strongly and had 
five buds on it, when it began to die. 
Another grew about a foot high, with a 
tuft of leaves at top and then it snuffed 
out. The third bulb never showed a 
sprout. This year, April 19, the third 
bulb has pushed up a. vigorous sprout about 
three inches high, after lying dormant for 
more than a year. There is no doubt about 
the identity of the bulb, because I handled 
it personally and my garden is not so large 
but that I can remember perfectly the loca- 
tion of everything I plant. 

Is this experience unique or common, and 
can any reader of the Frower Grower 
make suggestions that will make for suc- 
cess with Auratums? 

H. W. Marsu, (Ind.) 





FACTS WANTED ABOUT DELPHINIUM AND 
COLUMBINE DISEASES 


A reader in Illinois asks for information 
from an authoritative source (which really 
means any person who has had practical 
experience and can relate the experience 
clearly and based on facts as they have 
found them), about blight, or blacks, or a 
disease which causes the plant to die and 
the roots to rot in the ground. 

Readers who have experienced this trouble 
may help others who are similarly affected 
by relating their experience and telling of 
remedies adopted. — (Ep1ror) 





PROPAGATING DAPHNE 


How may one propagate the 


D: e 
Cneorum? —™ 


ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, ( Mo.) 
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ANSWERS 


CINNAMON ROSE 


In answer to Alfred N. 
(3, Bi: 


The botanical name of Cinnamon Rose is 
“Rosa Cinnamomea.” 

Pruning and fertilizing will increase the 
size of bloom. 

Prune it in the Summer, immediately 
after blooming, as this is a garden Rose; 
and the bloom comes on the wood of the 
previous year, or in exceptions—where it 
has been injured, from the new wood, aris- 
ing from the crown, in the early Spring! 

Then prune out the old and dead wood. 
Thin, leaving only strong, healthy canes, 
but so as not to spoil the symmetry; and, 
lastly, prune to “shape.” 

There are fertilizers that are speciaily 
prepared for Roses. It acts quickly. Work 
it into the ground around the plant. 

In your case, your Rose may shade the 
ground around it sufficiently. Otherwise, 
mulch the Rose with a fairly good layer of 
granulated peat moss, which should be 
wetted down, or have sand mixed in with 
it to hold it down, when there are sweeping 
winds. 


Peatman, 


CLinTon A, BEACHEY, (III.) 


PERENNIALS FOR THE SOUTH 

In answer to Julian P. Branch, (Tenn.) : 

It is impossible to give a list of 20 “best 
perennials” for all localities and purposes; 
but as I like to do what I can to help, 
here are the ones I’d choose for ease of cui- 
ture, quantity of bloom, length of season 
covered, and for freedom from insect pests. 
[ am raising these and many others, near 
Washington, D. C. 


1. Oriental Poppies. 10. Funkia Lanceo- 
2. Eupatorium  coel- lata. 
estinum (Peren- 11. Astilbe (several 
nial Ageratum). varieties). 


. Lythrum Roseum. 12. Pyrethrum or 
» Gypsophila Bris- Painted Daisies. 


tol Fairy. atricari Vever- 
5. Hemerocallis (Day 13. Matricaria (Fever 


He 


“ few). 
= varie- 14. Monarda Didyma 
6. Achillea Millefoli- ,. , Red. fae 
um Roseum. 15. Anthemis Kel- 
7. Gaillardia (Bre- wayl. , 
: ‘mea, Po Hy 0 i a 16. Veronica Spicota. 
Hybrids). 17. Shasta Daisies. 
8. Platyeodon Ma-_ 18. Dianthus Alwoodi. 
riesi. 19. Coreopsis. 
9. Dicentra Specta- 20. Acquilegia — Mrs. 
bilis. Scott Elliott's. 


Mrs. J. E. Gorns, (Va.) 





INFORMATION ABOUT INSECTS WANTED 

Answering the Editor: 

I wonder if all readers are familiar with 
the very complete and well illustrated 
pamphlets put out by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, “Insect Enemies of the 
Flower Garden,” Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1495, (15¢), and “Diseases and Insects of 
Garden Vegetables,” Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1371, {(10¢). 


Erna H. Maruys, (Wisc.) 





CAN IT BE THRIPS? 
Answering question of D. C. Weir, 
(Ind.), regarding leaves dropping from his 
Columbines, Dahlias, ete.: 


I had the same experience with my 
Columbines, and was forced to destroy the 
affected plants. The trouble is that a “leaf 
miner” infests the leaves. They apparently 
come up through the stalk in the Spring, 
and enter the leaves which rapidly become 
yellow and drop off. I made considerable 
inquiries into the subject, and there is no 
real means of eradicating these pests. I 
tried saturation of the ground with Black 
Leaf 40 very early in the Spring, and at 
intervals till the stalks appeared, but with 
no apparent effect. 


Howarp Jackson, ( Wis.) 


GFlowew SJYroweow 


RUBBER PLANT DROPS LEAVES 


Answering Mrs. C. Page, (Mo.) on why 
Rubber Plant drops leaves: 

I have a Rubber Plant eight feet high 
and which has over fifty: leaves, some as 
long as sixteen inches. I find that a Rub- 
ber Plant is a gross eater and can’t be 
fertilized too highly. I give my Rubber 
Plant sulphate ammonia, a teaspoon per 
month, in soil, not too close to plant of 
course. Rubber Plants like wet soggy soil, 
so don’t be afraid of watering too often. 

When Rubber Plant drops leaves, it’s 
a sign the soil lacks proper nourishment 
for plant, or sufficient moisture, or both. 

Mrs. Roy E. Dreyer, (Wis.) 
FLOWERS FOR A CEMETERY PLOT 


Through a printers error cut for illus- 
trating article on Cemetery Planting which 
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appeared on page 453 of the October issue, 
was omitted. We are printing it herewith 
and refer to the article above mentioned for 
description. 
( Epitror) 
NAME OF “ROSE TREE” WANTED 

Answering Mrs. Wm. L. 
(HN. ¥.): 

We call it Seven Sisters Geranium; colors 
brick-red, dark-red almost black, pink, 
salmon, and white. Mine are all open and 
bloom the year around. There is only one 
difficulty growing the Rose Geranium; they 
become pot-bound, and that is why they 
don’t bloom. They have to be reported as 
much as three times in one year. Common 
Geraniums bloom better and more if pot- 
bound, but not the Seven Sisters Tree 
Geranium. 


McLaughlin, 


Mrs. C. M. Piskac, (Nebr.) 


HYDRANGEAS DO NOT BLOOM 

Answer to Mrs, Frank Smithies, (Wisce.) : 

If the plant is rested in a moderately 
cool place until December and then brought 
into a warm sunny room and the water 
supply gradually increased, it should blos- 
som in April or May. Doses of liquid cow 
manure once a week is helpful. When the 
plant has finished blooming, plunge it in 
the earth in a cool shady spot outdoors. 
Let it rest until Fall. This is a necessity 
for normal blooming later on. When the 
plant is taken in the house, prune and 
re-pot. Never allow the foliage to remain 
wet overnight from watering. 


Rutu H. Leg, (R. I.) 


REPELLANT FOR CATS AND DOGS 

I see many asking how to rid their 
dearest plants from dogs and eats. 

I find the best and most harmless remedy 
is to strew black pepper around all plants 
and evergreens, and once the cats or dogs 
get a sniff of it—they seldom, if ever, 
return to ruin plants. I use it about two 
or three times a week, and strange but true 
I find it helpful to evergreens. 


Mrs. F. HENNING, (Conn.) 


oy CENTS 


brings you 


SUTTON’S 
Large, Illustrated 


1934 
CATALOGUE 


Tus book, while 
illustrating and de- 
scribing hundreds of 
varieties of Sutton’s 
Seeds, is far more 
than a catalogue. It 
is recognized far and 
wide as a master guide ° 
to successful flower growing. Mailed post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


Special $1.25 Offer 


To acquaint more of our American friends 
with the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds 
and the utility of Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1934, we offer packets of four 
choice varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, together 
with the Catalogue, for only $1.25. These 
packets include: 

LAVATERA (Mallow) —Sutton’s Loveliness. 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI!I—Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented ‘and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King (Scarlet Flame). The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

Seeds alone may be had for $1. Catalogue alone, 
35 cents. Both seeds and Catalogue, $1.25 

Use International Money Order. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Sutton’s Salpiglossis 
Seed Packets— 
60c and 35c 


Dept. F-5 








HAMPDEN ADJUSTABLE 
FLOWER HOLDER 


Artistic arrangement assured. Adjust- 
able for long or short stems. Two 
interchangeable posts, 7 in. and 2 in. 
long. Distinctive gift or bridge prizes. 
Special introductory offer. $1.00 post- 
paid. 


HAMPDEN MFG. CO. 
17 Warren St. New York 











featuring many 


FALL LIST ssc 
GLADIOLUS 


now ready 


Send a postal for your copy 
- 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 




















Direct from our Dutch Bulb Farms i 
DARWIN Tulips; Rainbow Mixture phi! 
$2.30 per 100 _ 
100 Darwin Tulips, 10 separate colors........... $2.90 
50 Hyacinths, 5 separate colors................ 3.60 
50 Dutch Iris, 5 separate colors............++++ 1.10 
100 Crocus, 5 separate cOlors............0+.se0e00: 1.50 
NARCISSUS; yellow, white or mixed 
for naturalizing. $2.75 per 100 
NS GEE GER oc00000 0c ccccesscs $1.30 per 100 
RRS GOR BEBO, oo... cccccetcccccssece 1.50 per 100 
Scilla Siberica (Blue Squill)............ 1.70 per 100 
Scilla Campanulata; pink............... 1.90 per 100 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari Blue)........ 1.70 per 100 
Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow)....... 1.70 per 1 
Snowdrops (Galanthus) ..............+. 210 per | 
Delivery Charges Prepaid 
New Bulb Catalog Free on Request 








STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc., Box 31 
mms Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y. quell 
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MINIATURE CACTUS FARM 


Grow your own Cactus from seed. These little 
greenhouses make for uniformly successful results. 
Made of pottery base, with real glass greenhouse 
roof. Variety of seeds furnished. A real pleasure 
for you to watch this winter, and an appropriate 
Christmas present. Three different sizes. 


See your dealer or write direct 
for full information and prices. 


A. POLZ 


1590 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 








PEONIES—IRISES 


Still time for planting. Our well-matured Iris 
rhizomes are now carrying large increase. Write 
today for bargain prices on high quality Peonies 
and Irises. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kansas 


°° BEGONIAS ° 


Our new illustrated descriptive list is the 
most complete Begonia guide yet published. 
Send for a copy. 


ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS 
Point Loma California 
WATKIN 


SAMUEL’S “WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


ALL NOVELTIES 
New Seed $5 per packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Ready about end of August. Can 
only be obtained direct from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham - - - - - - England 


























This beautiful 
Burmese Lily 


is one of the fine va- 
rieties from our list 
of over forty Hardy 
Oregon-grown Lilies; 
also Montbretias and 
Tigridias, 

Write for it— 


YEREX 
LILY GARDENS 


Tigard Oregon 





LILIUM SULPHUREUM 








o J 
Peonies, Phlox, Iris, 
. - 
Delphiniums 
Prompt, Careful Service and Good Value 
TRY THESE INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies—Not Labeled, 
$5.00. 
12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies—Not 
Labeled, $5.00. 
100 Choice Iris, $5.00—AIll Named Varieties 
But Not Labeled. 


Delphinium Seed from Selected Bloom, 5@c 
for Large Pkt. 


Ask for catalogue and see how I use my 
customers. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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RHODODENDRONS DO POORLY 


Mrs. W. T. A. (N. J.) states that her 
rhododendrons turned « ‘Sickly green” and 
wants to know what to do about it. as she 
thinks they will eventually die. 

It is understood that such plants as 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Camelias 
require an acid soil and if they do not get 
it, they will eventually die. The ground 
should be made acid and this can be best 
done with old rotten apples, or apple refuse 
or grapes, better than some other purchased 
nostrums; but she should be careful not 
to get too much of this around other plants 
as it will eventually kill them. 

This lady also says that they fail to 
bloom. Our climate in California is, of 
course, not so cold as in New Jersey so we 
do not cut our Hydrangeas back the way she 
suggests she has done, and I treat mine 
by “grubbing” them. You, who grow hops 
knows what this means. Remove the soil 
thoroughly from the crown of the plant and 
with a sharp knife or saw cut away all 
sprouts or places that will make sprouts 
except four or five, others will grow later 
in the season and usually flower also, but 
the stalks you have left do not cut back so 
thoroughly. Leave them nearly their full 
height as a mistake is often made in cutting 
too heavily where flowers or fruit are 
desired. This furnishes too much “sucker 
wood” which usually will not bloom. 

Take into consideration the soil, the loca- 
tion of the plant, and the climatic condi- 
tions. If Hydrangeas are permitted to grow 
up and “sprawl out,” they usually are of 
not much value, the flowers will be small, 
and the plants stunted. 

L. G. S., (Calif.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 

Answering Mrs. J. P. Vandeveer, 
(Kans.), April issue: 

I was troubled with flies on some of my 
plants, both black and white. I used 
tobacco water, (steeping cigar butts in 
water). I used it about the color of a good 
cup of tea, not too strong or too weak, say 
about one cup of tobacco water to two of 
plain water. I used it quite warm, soaking 
the plant until the water ran out of the 
bottom of the flower pot. I also used lime 
water to sweeten the soil, but all plants do 
not take kindly to lime. I used the tobacco 
water every few days. I also blew Black 
Flag powder around my plants to kill the 
matured flies that hovered about the soil. 
If you keep at it, this will bring results. 
It is because the soil had poor drainage and 
became sour that these flies became 
troublesome. 

Bertua D. Scorrt, (N. Y.) 


BOTTLE GENTIAN FROM SEED 

Bottle Gentian seed is slow to germinate. 

Sow it as soon as ripe. By sowing them 
in Summer or Fall, they should germinate 
the following Spring. Although, if you do 
not have results so soon, leave them un- 
disturbed for at least a year or two. 

Use containers for sowing the seeds into. 
Fill the containers with a mixture of sifted 
loam and sand, with good drainage. 

Cover the seed lightly, and water. Then 
plunge them into a protected place out of 
doors. 

Care must be taken not to injure the 
roots, then transplanting. (Sowing them 
into the permanent location would still be 
better, if they need not be moved!) 

The permanent location should be of rich 
soil, well drained, but plenty of moisture 
is essential. 

Conditions that are similar to their 
native situations are most ideal for grow- 
ing them successfully. 


CLINTON A. BRACcHEY, (IIl.) 
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‘‘Our Magazine’’ 


A few extracts from thousands of letters 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


“We read every word of the _ inspiring 
FLOWER GROWER, and feel it has an important 
place in our home. And we like the opinions 
of the Editor, the Balanced Viewpoint on all 
the things of Nature. Such surely have their 
right and place here as well as we humans, 
and I want my heart to be —— enough to 
love and tolerate them all. May you be 
spared many years to keep on with the won- 
derful work that you are doing in editing your 
magazine.” (Montreal, Canada.) 


“Here is my subscription for three years. I 
like the clean high-grade tone of your maga- 
zine.”’ (Royal Oak, Mich.) 


“TI like Tor FLoOwerR GROWER, especially 
about questions that refer to flowers and gar- 
dening, besides much other good information. 
We have been taking it five or six )ears and 
like it better all the time.’’ (Chillicothe, Mo.) 


“Have enjoyed your magazine very much for 
many years.” (Gouverneur, N. Y. 


“I get much pleasure out of THE I*LOWER 
GROWER and it is so plain in its explanations 
that I have learned much about gardening 
from it.” (Cleveland, Ohio) 


“IT enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much. 
It is the first magazine read the day it arrives. 
I trust you will ever continue its uplifting and 
ennobling mission.” 

(Hartland, New Brunswick) 


‘“T subscribe for about 15 magazines of vari- 
ous kinds and you may be interested to know 
that from none of them do I get the pleasure 
that I do from THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Danbury, Conn.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is a great magazine. 
It can’t be beaten.” (So. Range, Wis.) 


“I enjoy THr FLOWER GROWER more than 
any other magazine I ever saw because it is 
so practical.” (Washington, Penna.) 


“T want to say a word of praise for your 
wonderful magazine and your square-shooting 
articles. I think it is the best book on the 
market and would surely be lost without it. 
Please accept my sincerest wishes for your 
continued success.” (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


“Your magazine is very much enjoyed in my 
reception room and there are many subscribers 
in my home town. We could not do without 
it and I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion and best wishes for the continued success 
of your good work.” (Tacoma, Wash.) 


“My first year’s subscription was a gift and 
it was about the best one I have ever had, 
giving me more enjoyment each month than 


any magazine I take.” 
(Mill Valley, Calif.) 


“We like THp )*?LOWER GROWER and I am 
getting a lot more out of life because of it. 
My yard is full of Shrubbery, Roses, Tulips, 
Irises, Dahlias, Phloxes, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Glads, ete., all since I began reading 
THe FLOWER GROWER. Long may you live to 
publish the best flower magazine in the world.” 

(Gilmore, Ohio) 


“As I’ve said before, and in all sincerity, 
too, there’s no publication coming to this here 
old shack that so pleases my sparring partner! 
By heck!” Middletown, N. Y.) 


“We read THE FLOWER GROWER from cover 
to cover and do not think that you publish 
an item that is uninteresting. We love our 
flowers, birds, fish, and more than anything 
our pool, and you can readily see why your 
magazine appeals so strongly to us.” 

(Olean, N. Y.) 


“Mr. B and I are now one year old, due to 
the fact that we have been reading TH®S 
FLOWER GROWER for that length of time. Your 
magazine is giving us renewed life in flower 
growing. We are a looking forward for 
every succeeding issue. t is a magazine brim 
full of interesting reading, especially to lovers 
of flowers. We often refer to back numbers 
for useful information. Long may it live.” 

(Weatherly, Pa.) 


“The long winter evenings here in the far 
North are brightened by the many cheerful and 
helpful editorials and floral helps which TH# 
FLOWER GROWER gives. It brings May in 
December. There are very few things which 
my husband will listen to having read aloud, 
but when I read your editorials, he will just 
sit and listen, for they are so reasonable.” 

(Zippel, Minn.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is all and more than 
you have claimed for it. My past year’s 12 
copies are as valuable to me for my gardeners 
as my current numbers are to me.’ 

(Floral Park, N. Y.) 


“I consider THE FLOWER GrROweR far the 
best of any of the floral magazines. I get 
much valuable information from it.’ 

(Santa Cruz, Calif.) 
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MILLA BIFLORA 
Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIL) : 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif., adver- 
tising in: August’s FLower Grower, offers 
bulbs or seeds. He carries quite an assort- 
ment of rare seeds, bulbs, and plants. I 
have been very successful with all of his 
seeds, excepting seeds of California native 
bulbs. 
Mrs. Etta M. Smiru, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Answering E. H., (N. J.): 

The plant referred to by E. H., (N. J.) 
on page 410 of FLowER Grower last Sep- 
tember is undoubtedly Calystegia pubescens, 
a form of Convolvulus occasionally found 
under cultivation. The vine is an attrac- 
tive one, which sometimes becomes so 
thoroughly established in the soil as to 
assume the nature of a pest. 


W. E. BontraGer, (Ohio) 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE MILDEWS 
Replying to Mrs. H. C. Peepels, (N. Y.): 
Lime-sulphur spray, or any spray con- 

taining sulphur, will control mildew 
which is caused by either too dry con- 
ditions, or too humid with heat. Dorothy 
Perkins is very easily attacked and might 
even be termed a host plant for this disease. 
There are so many improved Roses of this 
type that are mildew-resistant, that it 
seems to me one would discard the old one 
(which most rosarians have done), and take 
on the new less troublesome ones. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


PRUNING AN AZALEA 
In answer to Alice Whiteway, (IIl.): 


Prune your Azalea immediately after it 
blooms. The longer side should be cut back 
to conform with the shorter, so that your 
shrub is symmetrical. Cut close, but 
above a bud. If you would have your 
Azalea spreading, rather than compact, cut 
to a bud that points outward. For com- 
pactness, leave those that have a tendency 
to point in, but upwards. 

As a rule, Azaleas do not need pruning! 


Cuinton A. Beacuy, (Ill.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 

Answering Mrs. M. B. Quivey, (Nebr.), 
April issue: 

The writer has a Night-Blooming Cereus 
and has learned much about its care. It 
was given me when about four years old, a 
miserable looking plant, having a disease on 
leaves and stems. Sunshine is what it 
wanted, so I sank the pot even with the 
ground, where it got the sun until noon. Do 
this every Summer. ‘They are not sup- 
posed to bloom until they are seven years 
old. After that they bloom once every year, 
late Summer or early Fall. 


Mrs. Georce E. Bassirr, (N. J.) 


DOES WISTERIA BLOOM FROM SEED? 


In answer to Mrs. D. D. Patterson, 
(Penna.) : 


A. C. Hottes in “Practical Plant Propa- 
gation” says, “Wisteria-Seeds grow readily 
but do not reproduce varieties.” 

Their unreliability is attested to by 
nursery catalog after catalog by listing 
only grafted plants! Some even state, “To 
be sure of blooming plants, buy those which 
have been grafted.” 

The seedling Wisterias can be shocked 
into blooming by severely pruning both 
vine and roots.—(This is based upon the 
principle, “A plant tends to reproduce itself 
upon being severely injured.”) 


Ciinton A. BEAcHEY, (IIl.) 


Flower JYrowenrw 


DIVIDING ASTILBE AND JAPANESE ANEMONE 


In answer to Mrs. H. A. Heilman, 
(Penna.) : 


It is better to divide them soon after 
they have bloomed, when the old foliage 
has begun to die or is nearly dead, and new 
growth is starting to show;—(This may be 
just new leaf buds). 

As a general rule, plants should be 
divided, after blooming, providing it is in 
the Summer or early Fall, so that they 
can become established, and in many cases, 
you will have gained a season by so doing. 

Divide Astilbe, after blooming, in the 
Summer. 

Divide Japanese Anemone in the early 
Spring. (It blooms from September until 
mid-November. ) 


CLinton A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 


NAME OF FLAME-COLORED CACTUS 
Replying to Mrs. Roxie Grant, (N. H.): 
Both of the Cacti inquired about belonged 

to the genus Phyllocactus (leaf cactus), but 
when the nomenclature of the Cactus was 
revised by Britton & Rose, the genus was 
changed to Epiphyllum (upon a leaf). In 
New England the common name of this 
genus is Sword Cactus. 

The one with the scarlet cup-shaped 
flowers is Epiphyllum Ackermanni. 

The one with the flowers as “large as a 
saucer” probably is E. Kamptmanni. It is 
one of the older species and very handsome. 
The flowers open out flat, are single, and 
from six to eight inches in diameter, with 
scarlet petals flashed and blended with 
violet. Have grown and flowered both 
species. 

I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 


ROSE GENTIAN 


O. L. Biel, (Ind.) answers Mrs. H. C. 
York, in request for the Rose Gentian, by 
stating, he found the Rose Gentian in 
Southern Indiana. The Gentian asked for 
is known botanically as Gentiana amarella. 
I should very much like to know if the one 
O. L. Biel reports is really this species of 
Gentian. The brief description given sounds 
much more like a species of Sabatia, which 
is a memb:r of the Gentian family and some- 
times goes by the name of Rose Gentian. 

Perhaps O. L. Biel will report again with 
a fuller description of the plant, as it will 
be interesting news to me, if this Gentian 
does occur in Indiana. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


WINTERING WATER HYACINTHS 

Answering Mrs. Ray  LEmendorfer, 
(a. 

Take a shallow or flat fish globe (I use 
the half-gallon size), and place it about 
half full of coarse gravel and garden soil. 
I then place a smal] plant in the bowl and 
fill with water. Place the whole thing in 
a warm sunny place, renew the water 
occasionally and keep free from black aphis. 
The plants will not grow a great deal but 
I have had them to bloom in mid-winter. 


Jack D. WHITEMAN, (New Mexico) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 

Answering Frederick W. Slater, (Conn.) : 

I will also give a simple remedy for the 
little flies that always seem to infest house 
plants, especially in Winter. 

Put coffee grounds around them on top 
of the soil, and you will have no more 
trouble. I have heard that this will also 
keep Aphis away from outdoor plants, but 
have not had occasion to try it as I am 
not bothered with these. I save all of my 
coffee and tea grounds, however, as they 
make a good mulch if nothing more. 


Mrs. OLE Iverson, (S. D.) 
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160 Best 


America’s 


ROSES 


Old and New Varie- 
ties described in our 
New Rose Catalog. 


62 Roses Illus- 
trated in Color 





All Two-Year, No. 1 Plants 


Field-budded in America’s greatest rose- 
growing center by rose specialists. We have 
devoted 26 years to Exclusive rose culture. 
Dixie roses are nationally known for their 
abundant roots, strong, well-branched and 
matured tops. 


Dixie roses GUARANTEED to Please You. 
Write for the New Catalog Today. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


South’s Leading Rose Nursery 








DEPT. F-3 TYLER, TEXAS 
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URPEE*’S BULBS # 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
Guaranteed bulbs, mixed colors. 26 Giant 
Darwin Tulips $1.00. 22 Giant Daffodiis, 
all best trumpet varieties $1.00. 14 frag- 
rant Hyacinths $1.00. All three offers, or 
three of any one offer, for $2.75. All post- 
paid. Burpee’s Bulb Book describing all 
best bulbs is FREE. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
392 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


AGAIN WE SAY— 


“Don’t Burn Your Leaves!”— 
Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves. 
Mix them with ADCO and they will turn into rich, 
genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings and 
other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can do 
it. Try it yourself for your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO. Interesting 
book, “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’— 


FREE. 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


























To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON 
GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 

stems. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby. Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 








SEEDS OF RARE FLOWERS 


For Autumn Sowing 


From odd corners of the earth, from ancient gardens 
the world around, are gathered the treasures offered 
in my interesting List. Here are those ‘‘hard to find’ 
kinds, that you have been wanting. Catalog gladly 
sent. Please mention Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 























Attractive Christmas boxes of Northern 
greens, red berries and blue juniper will add 
a decorative touch to your home not only at 
Christmas but throughout the Fall season, 
Size of box—28 x 9 x 6 prepaid anywhere on 
receipt of price—$1.75 each. 

Not only is our box of especial interest but 
a combination of our wreaths, center-pieces, 
baskets and roping used in decoration is par- 
ticularly charming. 


Write for our free booklet describing these. 


WOODWARD FLORIST 


WALPOLE, N. H. 
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PLANT LILIES NOW 


Auratum Platyphylium. The finest strain of the grand 
Gold-Banded lily. 40 cents each, $4.00 per dozen. 
Henryi. New very hardy orange yellow. called the 
yellow Speciosum. 40 cents each or $4.00 per dozen. 
Regal. Finest hardy white lily. Everyone knows this 
one. Large bulbs 20 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 
Speciosum Album. The hardy white speciosum. Very 

large bulbs 35 cents each or $3.50 per dozen. 

Speciosum Magnificum. Beautiful rosy red flowers of 
great substance. Large bulbs 30 cents each, $3.00 
per dozen. 

Tenuifolium. Small slender but very pretty and popu- 
lar. Bright scarlet. 20 cents each or $2.00 per 
dozen. 

Tenuifolium Golden Gleam. Like the above but an 
apricot color. New and rarer. 30 cents each, $3.00 
per dozen, 

Wilmottiae. New rare Chinese lily. Grows five feet 
tall with as many as 25 or more orange red blooms 
with brownish spots. See last month’s FLOWER 
GROWER, page 441. 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 


GLADIOLUS 


Fall list is out now. Finest list ever. Good prices. 
Special Offers for Fail Orders. Send For It Today. 


For Gladiolus Thrip put napthalene flakes on them 
now. About two pounds or enough for around 2000 
bulbs with full directions for using it, prepaid for 50c. 
This will kill any thrip that are on the bulbs at dig- 
ging time, 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 















Make Money at, Hom 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen Gn0Ku 
Mushrooms Experience unnecessary— AM 

Ma Jt 
we tell you how. Big demand, at Mu shan 7 
highest prices Marketing facili 
ties furnished Illustrated 
book free. Write today! 

















? / 
EARN upto 535, A WEEK lex a i / 








Trap The —- This Fall 


Runways of the mole are used by mice in winter to 
reach and destroy your bulbs and plant roots. Trap 
him with the Acme and prevent winter losses. The 
Acme is the most effective trap on the market. 
$2 each and Worth it! At your dealer or direct. 


C. E. Grelle, R.F.D. 5, Portland, Ore. 


Copy of ‘“‘Moles and how to control them’’ sent free. 








100 Mixed Darwin Tulips °25 


| Bulb Fantasy labeled included 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
ee Rares aaeaie eo aches . Ohio 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE | 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle is com- | 

| plete, practical and up-to-the-min- 
ute. Every issue is packed with | 
useful, authentic information on ali 

| branches of gardening from rock | 

gardens to reenhouses. Attrac- 

| tively printed and illustrated. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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POINTS ON DUCK RAISING 

As requested in the March issue, | am 
glad to give some points on Duck Kaising, 
as furnished by my mother, who has un- 
usual success in raising the lekin Ducks. 
Her principles of Duck Raising were as 
follows: 

1—Be sure they always have access to a 
sand pile or sand box. 

2—Be sure they have lots of water , both 
to drink and to bathe in. Running ‘water 
is preferable. 

»—Be sure they are fed plenty, for Ducks 
are greedy things. When they are newly- 
hatched, my mother always feeds bread 
and milk, or raw oatmeal and milk, all 
they can eat, and as often as they will eat. 
As they grow older, she feeds them mid- 
dlings, (bought at the feed store), mixed 
with milk or water, preferably milk. They 
also need some grit. 

4—Just an ordinary coop will do for 
Ducks. My mother never tussed any for 
them in that respect. 

5—Duck eggs, while they are being in- 
cubated, must be sprinkled occasionally, 
unless under the Duck; then they need 
not be. They should also be turned daily, 
and kept where it is warm until they are 
set, if they cannot be set right away. 

6—Watch the little Ducklings that they 
do not get on their backs, or they will die. 
If with the old Duck, she will take her bill 
and tip them up again, so they do not need 
watching in that respect, when with her. 

7—In order to get the Ducks to come 
home at night from the creek, my mother 
feeds them whenever they come. Thus they 
look forward to that, and they lay at home 

instead of on the meadow. 
Mrs. Wo. H. 


MILLER, ( Wis.) 





A new pamphlet 
“HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM’ 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


from the ravages of blight—send for peren- 
nial catalog and pamphlet. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
Lyons, Kansas 








Recommended Alpines 
For Fall Planting 


A selected list of alpine and perennial 
novelties of unusual merit for Fall 
planting. Copy sent upon request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Wanted for Removal Purposes 


For Sale—pipes—boilers, Glass—sash, etc. 
Will travel radius of 400 miles of Newark, N. J. 


L. Suesserman, Greenhouse Wrecker 
104 Ridgewood Ave. Newark, N. J. 














FREEDOM from rw o 
Mice oO 
For Free Formula and Field- 
references from satis- Mice =. 
fied users, address: Ante a 
Moles 0 
THE RATIN LABORATORY, INC. 
C. H. W. Hasselriis, Director 
116 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








Satisfy That Yearning 


for green growing things. Plant a Glass 
Garden or Wardian Case with little trees, 
plants, and flowering wood life. Two 
sizes, 5 x 9 x 12 at $2.00 and5 x 9 x 16 
at $2.75 or send for illustrated—descrip- 
tive folder. 


SYLVARIUM GARDENS 


5493 Columbia Rd. No. Olmsted, Ohio 
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‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING”? 
Garden literature of various kinds issued by advertisers 
in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit of readers. 


Mention FLOWER GROWER when writing for these book- 
lets and catalogues. 


J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. New 24 page Fall 
catalogue listing Fall items—-Dutch bulbs, Iris, 
Peonies and Glads at digging time prices. 

J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Catalogue for 
the season 1933—-1934—20 pages, offering qual- 
ity gladiolus bulbs grown in the corn belt. 

Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, Point Loma, 
Calif. 32 page booklet splendidly illustrated 
and carefully prepared listing Rosecroft Intro- 
ductions together with Cultural Directions on 
Begonias. 

Harmel Peony Co., Berlin, Md. 22nd Annual 
Catalogue—Fall 1933, entitled “Peony Aristo- 
crats”’. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 40 
page catalogue listing Burpee’s Bulbs for Fall 
planting. This is the usual complete descriptive 
catalogue issued by this well-known firm. 

The Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md. 2s 
page booklet ‘‘Peonies” for 1933-1934 listing 
Peonies, Ornamentals, Fruits, ete. 

‘Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 8 page 
booklet entitled “American Grown Lilies” illus- 
trating in colors Puget Sound Grown Lilies 


Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill. 1933 
folder listing Auten Originations Standard 
Varieties. 

Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


Annual Catalog Fall of 1933 and Spring 1934, 
listing Tulips, Peonies, Narcissi and Irises. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 24 page cata- 
logue listing Vicks Bulbs for Fall planting. 

Conley’s Blossom Farm, Eugene, Ore. 24 page 
price catalogue listing Conley s bulbs for Fall 
planting. 

Robert Wayman, Bayside, L. I. N. Y. 6 
page folder giving a master list of Tris as well 
as Peony, Lily and Poppy collections. 


Cc. E. Grelle, Portland, Ore. 8 page booklet 
“Moles and How to Control Them 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc., Roslyn Heights, 
L. I., N. Y. Folder and Fall price list of tol 
land bulbs. 

Muller—Sealey Company, Ine., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 6 page leaflet Selecced 
List of Narcissi for 1935. 

The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 32 page 
catalogue “Flowers Everyone Loves”, featuring 
Peonies, Iris, Tulips and Narcissi. 

The Northwest Bulb Co., Ine., Canby, Ore. 
933 Fall Trade List Narcissi-Tulips and Iris 

W & T Smith Company, Geneva, N. Y. 1938 
1934 Catalogue—16 pages—Special Orna 
mental and Fruit List. 

Howard A. Hinman, 
Gladiolus price list. 

Colonial Gardens, Rushford, Minn. 4 page 
folder Fall Special Offers on Gladiolus. 

Cooley's Gardens, Silverton, Ore. 32 page 
catalogue with illustrations in colors. Well 
printed. Listing Cooley's collections of Iris, 
Lilies and Poppies. 

A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 
—Rose, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
Perennial offers. 

Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 44 page 
catalogue Season 1933-1934 from “The Souths 
Oldest Nurseries’’. 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


to an 
WANTS TO KNOW how ek oo 


Collinsville, Conn 


4 page folder 
Peony and 








. Garden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. és 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 











“The new garden best seller!” 
“A rare NEW Book”—Says GARDEN DIGEs1 


“Pioneering With Wild Flowers 


N RESPONSE to hundreds of requests, I have 

written this book devoted to the propagation 
and culture of over 300 of our native species 
It tells you where and when to plant—the soil 
requirements—and gives brief descriptions of 
each species. It is sturdily bound in imitation 
leather with over 100 actual photographic illus- 
trations. Price $2.00. 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 


From the Vermont Mountains. Ask for List. 


The Aiken Nurseries Putney, Vermont 
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Ways of the Beaver People 
IVING their own lives under natural 
conditions, Beavers solve their prob- 
lems in their own way. Dr. Vernon Bailey 
of the U. 8S. Biological Survey told of a test 
to which he once put a grownup Beaver, 
probably the head of a Beaver Family. He 
said: 

“IT cut a notch in the top of a well-kept 
Beaver Dam that held the water in a clear 
deep pond surrounding a large Beaver 
house. This was before sundown in the 
afternoon of a bright autumn day. The 
Beavers had been cutting and storing wood 
for their winter’s supply of food to be eaten 
under the ice and they knew as well as I 
the importance of keeping the pond full of 
water. 

“Soon the old Beaver came up into the 
break, sat in the rushing water, eyed the 
broken banks on both sides. He was evi- 
dently puzzled for any logical cause of the 
trouble, but his thoughts were of a practical 
nature. Returning to the pond he disap- 
peared just above the dam and soon came 
up with both arms full of mud and trash 
from the bottom, pushed it up on the dam 
and into the broken notch, sat for a minute 
and watched while the rushing water car- 
ried it all away, then started up the pond 
to a steep bank and cut off a stout bush. 
This he brought to the dam and with both 
hands and his teeth pushed the butt end 
into the mud at one side of the break. 

“Then he swam out in the pond, dived 
to the bottom, brought up a stick about two 
feet long, swam with it in his big teeth 
back to the dam, and pushed one end down 
into the other side of the break. Then with- 
out stopping longer than to see that it held 
firmly he swam to another spot in the pond 
and brought up a long limby stick and laid 
it crossways against the two stakes, clear 
across the rushing stream. It stayed where 
placed but only made the angry waters roar 
the louder. The Beaver then brought up an- 
other big armful of trash from the bottom 
and pushed up against this cross stick and 
as rapidly as possible brought load after 
load of mud and trash until the water 
stopped roaring, then stopped running over 
the dam, and the job was done. 

“I forgot to look at my watch but should 
guess at the time as twenty minutes for the 
whole repair job. It was thorough, final, 
and satisfactory, and after carefully inspect- 
ing it the Beaver went back to the house 
and disappeared underneath by way of the 
water door into his comfortable nest-room 
inside. 

This was just an incident in his day’s 
work, but it showed thought, planning, skill, 
and understanding. All it lacked of human 
intelligence was the bill for five dollars for 
plumbing repairs that he should have sent 
to me.”—(Science Service). 


Too Much Poisdn 
E are going entirely too far in the 
distribution of poison in the attempt 
to control pests. Poison bran mash is 
spread in the fields to kill cutworms and 
grasshoppers; fruit trees and cotton fields 
are sprayed with poison to control insects, 
and the Government is spending millions 
of dollars in spreading poisons to kill 
covotes and rodents in the West. 

There are times when poison must be 
used? but it should be done with great care. 
Enormous numbers of useful birds, domestic 
fowls and other creatures have been killed 
in this manner. The losses of beekeepers 
Irom the careless use of poison in spraying 
lruit trees are well known. 

We feel that it is time to curtail this 
wholesale spreading of poison in the hope of 
destroying noxious animals or insects. The 
losses of the useful ones are entirely too 
common to justify the unrestricted use of 
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poison even by Government agencies. The 
bees have been almost completely destroyed 
in large areas and the beekeepers compelled 
to move to new pastures. Similar losses of 
useful wild birds and domestic animals 
make it necessary to be more careful. 
Even horses and cattle have been destroyed 
in some cases.— (American Bee Journal. ) 





To Make Fruit Trees Productive 

Y a proper system of treatment it is 

possible to ensure a crop of fruit every 
year; in a favourable season the crop will 
be a large one, and in a bad season, with 
proper cultivation, there will be some fruit. 
Where it is thought desirable to dig the 
orchard or fruit garden over, with the 
object of turning under weeds and grass 
roots and to keep the garden tidy, it 
should be done so that any roots that are 
cut or damaged may have time to heal 
up before next fruit-bearing time. There 
should be no digging about the roots of 
fruit trees after November, as digging about 
fruit trees in Spring and eary Summer is 
often the cause of unfruitfulness. 

It has been proved over and over again 
that those orchards are the most produc- 
tive that stand on a rich, deep, light loam, 
with a gravel subsoil, and that are seldom 
turned over with the spade, and that have 
an annual top-dressing of good horse 
manure in October or November. This 
treatment produces a network of fibrous 
fruiting roots. Clear the ground of all 
rubbish and bury it. Take out with a saw 
all weak branches and all superfluous 
branches where the wood is thick from 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, and Cherry 
trees. Take all weak wood with a sharp 
pruning knife from Black Currant, Red 
Currant, and Gooseberry bushes, and also 
thin out the wood where it is too dense 
to admit of sufficient light and air, and 
give all a good top dressing of horse 
manure, except Black Currant trees; these 
may be manured with cow manure, and 
Gooseberries thrive best by having added 
a little ash-pit manure. 

—Gardening Illustrated (English) 


REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 $1.50 per 12 
CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 $2.00 per 12 


GEORGE L. RICE 


Massachusetts 





Fitchburg 








HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows”’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 









Giant Mammoth 
Zinnias. a full size packet 
each of Scarlet, Yellow, Rose (regular 
value 30c) sent postpaid for only 10c. This is 
a special ‘‘get acquainted’’ offer giving new 
friends a special opportunity to learn that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the best that grow. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World's greatest garden 
guide describing all best flowers and vegetables. Hundreds 
of illustrations. A wealth of garden information. This valu- 
able book is FREE. Write for it today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
770 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BURPEE*’S SEEDS GROW 








GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can't 


afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregon 








CUPRO-JABONITE 


For prevention and control of 


IRIS ROOT ROT — DELPHINIUM BLACKS 
Prevents basal rot and fungus diseases 
t-pound Cans $1.009—Postage Paid 


Ask your dealer or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
1408 W. 9th St. oo Kansas City, Mo. 














. To introduce our 
Off marvelous Giant 
Gift Seed er French Hybr 


id 

Delphiniums, I will 

send a trial packet of fresh delphinium seeds to one gar- 

den enthusiast in each community sending 3c postage 

and copy of local telephone directory marked with the 

names of Garden Club members and wealthy garden lovers 

Write today, and enjoy the breath-taking beauty of these 

giant double blooms (many with pink fillings) this com- 

ing season. Fairview Gardens (Route 1-C), Fox Lake, 
Wisconsin. 








Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’—because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstand ng value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digost 
is your private secretary — alway. 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1 00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 
Garden Digest, 317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


THRIVE when fed with 
HOUSE PLAN Fertilis Tablets which 
contain scientific, bal- 


anced fertilizers—amazingly concentrated. Now you'll 
find it easy to be successful with potted flowers. Makes 
starved, backward plants grow like magic. New vigor. 
Luxurious growth and color. Plenty of bloom. Thousands 
of enthusiastic users praise Fertilis Tablets. Clean, odor- 
less, Also keep cut flowers fresh. At hardware, depart- 
ment, florist drug stores. 25c per box. Or order direct. For 
FREE box offer, send name and address to The Moday 

Company, 406 Madison Ave., New York City- 





























FLORA FLEX FLOWER HOLDER 


“IT BENDS TO FIT’’ 











| Flora-Flex is the new lead Flower 

Holder that holds long or short, 
light or heavy stem flowers per- 
fectly. Adaptable to any size or 
shape container. Prices 40c, 65c, 
and 75c. Gift box of 3 sizes— 
$1.75. Postage and pack'’ng 10c 
extra. Order from 








WELLES & DECKER, Inc., Distributors 





Special offer to Garden Clubs. Write for information 


200 Summit Avenue, Summit, N. J. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











12%.c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS. 
abbreviations, numbers, also® name 
for three or more con- 
No order for 


RATE 
Include initials, 
and address. 10c per word 
secutive insertions using same copy. 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads will 

classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. Advertisements for this department 
must be in by the 15th of each month. SH 
WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 











Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN seeds, seedlings, transplants, many kinds. 
Ilardy plants, rare flower and bulb seeds. Interesting 
bargain list free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Bulbs 


Irises, Lilies, Narcissus, Peonies. 
“‘Land-O’-Sky” Gardens, 














GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, 
None but the best varieties. 

R.F.D. No. 2, Asheville, N. C. 
LARGE BULBS—Daffodils, Jonquils, mixed, 100 for $1.25. 
White American Beauty roses and_ shrubbery, 25 8 
Sunbeam Floral Gardens, Milner, Ga. 





dozen. Postpaid. 








Cactus 
CACTUS PLANTS—America’s best illustrated descriptive 
catalogue free. Howard Gates, 119F South Illinois Street, 
Anaheim, Calif. 











Dahlias 


GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots. Fall or_Spring 
delivery. Latest creations. Satan, Eagle Rock Fantasy, 
Royal White, Beauty of Youth, Kismet, Golden Pheasant, 
Fire Opal, Galaxy, Color Wonder, etc. Splendid list 
ready. Louis E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada. 
DAHLIA CLUMPS: Exhibition stock, large clumps. at 
bargain prices. Send for list. Scidmore’s Dahlia Gar- 
dens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

WONDER DAHLIAS: Floyd Gibbons, Amelia Earhart, 
Satan, Commodore, Legion, ete., Bentley Dahlia Gardens, 
Guys Mills, Pa. 

BUY DAHLIAS in the fall and save money. Be sure to 
get our list of true to name stock. Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

DAHLIA CLUMPS, grown from tubers, shipped during 
November, 50c per clump. Minimum orders $2.00. Barbara 
Wear, Calumet, El Rey, Ellinor Vanderveer, Francis 
Jarocco, Galli Curci, Grace Ricords, Helen Irvins, Jer- 
seys Beacon, Jerseys Beauty, Kentucky, Kemps Violet 
Wonder, Laura Morris, Mariposa, Marmion, Meta Scam- 

















mel, Regal, Sanhican Queen, Salmon Supreme, Seals 
Caifornian. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New 
Jersey. 





SACRIFICE SALE: Undivided Dahlia clumps; Jerseys 
Beauty, Kentucky and Jane Cowl only. One dollar each, 
six clumps five dollars. Satisfaction guaranteed. This ad. 
will not appear again. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 


Gladiolus 


ONE DIME will bring double worth in Glads like Jubilee, 
Oh Boy!, and Bagdad, and our price list which alone 
costs one postal. Jacobs Glad-Nest, Norwalk, Ohio. 
PICARDY SPECIAL: Five No. 2. five No. 4, postpaid 
for one dollar. Ask for special prices other varieties. 
Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 

BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Iiloward Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 

NOVEMBER SPECIAL GLADIOLUS BARGAINS—send 
for list of 25c bargain lots. Fred R, Avery, Westbrook, 
Conn. 

DEAM'S SPECIAL GLADIOLUS COLLECTION. Picardy, 
Bagdad, Wasaga, Coronation, Lavender Delight. Radiance. 
Large $3.00, medium $2.00, small $1.00. Five selected 
bulblets $1.00. Glad list free. Deam’s, 3408 Central 
Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





























Hardy Plants 


20 CHOICE PERENNIALS $1.25. See October ‘‘Flower 
Grower’’ specials. Catalog! Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 











Iris 
TRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, all different, 


prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. Bom- 
mersbach, Decatur, III. 











Lilies 
SHEFFIELD BULB FARM, BURTON, WASH. Growers 


of Lilies, Tigridias, Tulips. Ask for our catalogue illus- 
trated in colors. 











Peonies 


HEALTHY PEONIES, ‘ninety varieties. Some good ones 
only 25c. Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


Seeds 


GARDEN SEEDS: Send your address now, receive 
later complete bargain list with full packet of Giant 
Zinnia or Snapdragon Seeds absolutely free. Louis E. 
Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada. 


Wild Flowers 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS. 10 native rock plants, assorted, 
labeled. $1.00 postpaid. Descriptive list free. Mrs. Neva 
C. Belew, Harmon, Okla. 


What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EDITOR’s NotE—It is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. 8. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

74. APRICOT. Harry Yount Douglas 
County, and Andrew T. Gossman, Wenatchee, 
Wash; said Yount assignor to said Gossman. 
Granted September 26, 1933. 1 Claim. 

The variety of Apricot herein shown and 
described, characterized particularly by the 
early ripening of its fruit which is unusually 
attractive in coloration and has an excellent 
flavor as well as other desirable commercial 
qualities. 

75. SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
hitsu Shibuya, Menio Park, Calif., 
September 26, 1933. 1 Claim. 

A single Chrysanthemum plant as herein 
shown and described characterized by being 
an early bloomer, by carrying blooms of a 
light bronze color, but having a small bloom 
with narrow pointed tipped petals, slender 
stems on a small plant, and comparatively 
bright deeply serrated leaves. 


76. SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
hitsu Shibuya, Menio Park, Calif. 
September 26, 1933. 1 Claim. 

A single Chrysanthemum plant as herein 
shown and described characterized by being 
an early bloomer, by carrying blooms of a 
purple-pink color, by blooms of a small size 
occurring in large clusters, by vigorously 
growing plants of a relatively small size and 
by leaves ef normal color that are less deeply 
serrated than the average. 

77. GLADIOLUS. Carl Salbach, 
Calif. Granted Oct. 3, 1933. 1 Claim. 

The variety of Gladiolus plant herein de- 
scribed and illustrated, characterized particu- 
larly by the large number of large sized buds 
and florets produeed on each flower spike and 
the large number open at one time, by the 
unusual perfection of form and arrangement 
of these florets which have exceptional keep- 
ing and show qualities, and by the deep, clear 
yet soft “amber yellow” to “Empire yellow” 
color of said florets; also by variety’s superior 
reproductive qualities. 

718. ROSE. Vinzenz Berger, Chomutov 
(Komotau) Czecho-Slovakia, assignor to Paul 
J. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. Granted Oct. 
3, 1933. 1 Claim. 

The variety of Petpenten. Dagens See 
Rose herein shown and described, character- 
ized particularly by its clusters of well-formed 
Polyanthea-type flowers of red to pink color, 
combined with the vigorous, healthy, hardy 
Rugosa-type habits of growth. 
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